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“PUT  YOURSELF  IN  YOUR  CUSTOMER’S  PLACE."  A  novel  advertising  campaign 
on  this  theme  is  telling  grocers  to  imagine  they’re  on  the  customer’s  side  of 
the  counter.  In  this  way,  the  campaign  helps  grocers  see  how  their  customers 
react  to  canned  food  displays  and  selling  talks.  This  campaign,  appearing  in 
the  8  most  popular  grocery  journals,  is  American  Can  Company’s  way  of 
getting  grocers  to  sell  more  of  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 
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CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  JUICES 


Leading  canners  have  determined  the 
superiority  of  Dextrose  in  processing 
citrus  fruits  and  fruit  juices.  Because 
Dextrose  is  naturally  present  in  the 
fresh  fruit,  it  is  a  perfect  sweetening 
agent,  enhances  the  natural  flavor  of 
the  fruit,  promotes  smooth-  . 

ness  of  body  and  assures 
adequate  sweetness  without 
cloying. 

h  - 

Experience  has  demon-  , 
strated  that  Dextrose  not 


only  fortifies  flavor  and  food  value  of 
citrus  fruits  and  juices — it  also  definitely 
prolongs  shelf  life.  After  many  months, 
the  quality,  flavor  and  goodness  of 
Dextrose -sweetened  fruits  and  juices  are 
undiminished.  Full  information  and 
technical  advice  on  the  use  of 
Dextrose,  without  obligation. 
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TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CANNERY 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS 
AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

The  successful  operation  of  a  pea  or 
lima  bean  cannery  depends  largely  on  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  its  hulling 
machines.  Viners  and  equipment  that 
will  thresh  the  highest  percentage  of  the 
quality  from  the  vines,  that  reduce 
breakage,  save  peas,  and  improve  the 
quality,  largely  determine  the  profit. 

Consequently  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners 
and  Equipment  are  playing  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  part  in  the  production 
of  canned  and  frozen  peas  and  lima  beans. 


FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER 

—WITH  SEMI -HARD  RUBBER  ROLLS 
THAT  ^^WEAR  LIKE  IRON!” 

•  The  FMC  Double  Husker  turns  out  120  to  160 
ears  of  perfectly  husked  corn  per  minute.  There’s 
less  bruising  and  breaking  of  tender  corn  because 
rubber  rolls  are  used — yet  they  "wear  like  iron”. 

Each  roll  is  made  in  three  sections  which  can 
be  readily  interchanged,  distributing  the  wear 
evtiill^.  When  a  section  wears  out,  it  alone  need 
he  replaced. 

Handles  the  corn  as  fast  as  two  operators  can 
feed.  Cuts  down  sorting  and  rehusking  time  be¬ 
cause  it  removes  all  the  husk  regardless  of  the 
size  or  lack  of  uniformity  of  ears. 

Put  this  machine  to  work  for  you.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  complete  information. 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing  ana 
testing  new  mtichines for  producing Ji  nestquality 
packs  at  lower  cost. 
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(Sproguo- Sells  CMvlsloh) 
HO0PESTONr  ILLINOIS 


A-602-T 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send:  □  Full  details  of  the  FMC  Double  Husker. 
□  Youi  complete  General  Catalog. 
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He  oils  high-speed  bearings  often  during  a  run.  (Uses  a  high- 
grade  lubricant  in  a  grease  gun.)  He  washes  and  steams 
his  machine  after  the  packing  season.  Then  he  sprays  it  with 
a  fine  oil  by  steam  hose.  The  combination  of  good  equipment 
and  good  care  keeps  his  costs  down. 


If  he  never  had  a  break,  what’s  he  wearing  that  big  grin  for? 
Ah!  Figured  you’d  ask  that.  It’s  easy  to  explain.  You  see,  he 
never  had  the  kind  of  break  all  you  canners  hate  to  have— 
a  closing  machine  break.  (In  other  words,  a  bad  break.) 


— since  he  started  packing.  That’s  because  he  started  right. 
He  put  a  certain  closing  machine  in  his  line — a  machine 
combining  high  s^eed,  accuracy,  and  sturdy  toughness. 


The  machine?  A  Continental.  But  wait — even  a  Continental 
closing  machine  with  vital  steel  parts  that  resist  corrosive 
acids  and  wear  longer,  must  be  treated  right  to  give  efficient 
service.  So  this  canner  takes  care  of  his  machine. 


Any  closing  machine  will  give  better  service  if  it 
gets  better  care.  That’s  why  we  offer  you  these  tips 
on  the  care  of  your  machines: 

1.  High-speed  bearings  or  moving  parts  should  be 
oiled  more  often  than  ordinary  parts.  2.  A  high- 
grade  lubrication  for  grease-gun  application  should 
be  used.  (Or  a  free-flowing  oil  in  regular  can.)  3. 
After  the  packing  season,  machines  should  be  washed 
and  steamed.  Then  sprayed  with  fine  oil  by  steam 
hose.  The  steam  evaporates — the  oil  remains. 

• 

Why  not  give  yourself  a  good  break  and  take  care 
of  your  machines?  And  if  you’re  looking  for  other 
ways  to  protect  your  profits,  we’ll  be  glad  to  help. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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EDITORIALS 


The  following  boxed  (emphasized)  announcement 
was  made  in  the  N.C.A.  Letter  of  June  28th,  1941 : 


PREFERENCE  RATING  FOR  CANNING 
MACHINERY 

The  Office  of  Production  Management  and  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply 
working  in  cooperation  have  agreed  to  expedite 
and  facilitate  the  delivery  of  essential  metals  and 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  for  this  season.  A  suitable  preference 
rating  is  now  in  process  of  formulation.  This 
special  consideration  to  be  given  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  will  apply  to  deliveries  made  prior  to 
August  15,  1941. 


There  is  more  behind  this  than  apparent.  A  meeting 
of  all  interests  of  the  industry,  including  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  in  Washington  June  25th,  threshed  out 
the  whole  question,  and  in  line  with  the  simplification 
efforts  in  these  war  matters,  a  definite  decision  was 
reached,  but  as  we  go  to  press — early  this  week  owing 
to  the  holiday — the  official  release  has  not  come  to 
hand. 

Once  more  the  importance  of  the  canned  foods  indus¬ 
try  has  scored  and  been  officially  recognized  in  Wash¬ 
ington  circles ;  and  at  least  we  can  say  that  the  indus¬ 
try  will  be  taken  care  of  in  its  necessary  supplies,  and 
tanners  may  therefore  rest  easy  if  they  have  been 
^vorrying  about  this.  With  that  assured,  and  it  is,  the 
industry  may  wait  with  patience  the  full  details. 

INTERPRETATION — There  are  2,007  canners,  indi- 
:  viduals,  firms  and  corporations,  according  to  the  U. 

S.  census,  and  including  some  dry  fruit  packers, 
)i  what  we  choose  to  call  the  canning  industry.  That 
lese  canners  operate  more  than  one  cannery  each  all 
now,  but  the  real  status  of  many  of  them  is  far  from 
enerally  known.  For  instance,  a  Government  report 
cently  said  that  10  large  canning  corporations  pro- 
uced  45  percent  of  the  total  output  of  all  canned 
jods.  It  is  no  news  to  anybody  that  this  production 
as  not  all  from  their  own  plants ;  they  bought  heavily 
■  other  cannery  plants,  carefully  bought  you  may  be 
ire  to  match  the  quality  under  their  well-known 
'ands.  What  that  percentage — of  goods  bought  by 
inners  for  their  own  labels — is  no  one  knows,  and 
j  one  would  tell.  As  a  matter  of  fact  not  a  small 


proportion  of  that  2,007  so-called  canners  are  in  reality 
merely  superintendents  for  these  larger,  buying  can¬ 
ners,  being  furnished  all  the  materials  which  go  to 
make  the  finished  product,  including  wages  of  the  op¬ 
eratives,  and  in  turn  are  paid  a  fixed  amount  per  case 
or  per  dozen  for  the  operation  and  supervision.  They 
are  canners  only  in  the  sense  that  your  cannery  super¬ 
intendent  or  processor  is  a  canner,  i.  e.,  engaged  in 
canning  foods.  Yet  their  names  are  carried  in  the 
lists  of  canners  as  if  they  were  business  organizations, 
open  to  buying  and  selling  as  any  other  firm  or 
business. 

Similarly  there  are  canners  who  sell  their  entire 
output  to  one  distributor,  regularly  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  some  of  them  are  big  canners  and  always 
good  canners,  in  the  sense  of  producing  quality 
products. 

We  think  this  explanation  is  needed  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  ruling  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  by 
General  Fleming.  Evidently  he  has  these  sort  of  “con¬ 
tracted”  firms  in  mind,  with  his  reminder  that  such 
contractors  must  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  just  as  all  other  canners  do.  These  canners  will 
find  no  trouble  in  this  understanding,  but  other  can¬ 
ners  might  think  that  he  refers  to  growers,  can  makers 
and  the  like,  from  whom  the  canner  buys.  The  growers 
of  cannery  crops,  even  under  contract,  are  not  includ¬ 
ed,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  industry  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  enforcement  officers  of  this  law.  He 
has  warned  the  canners  that  workers  in  Viner  sta¬ 
tions  though  removed  from  the  cannery  itself,  are  to 
be  considered  cannery  workers,  and  not  farm  labor, 
and  similarly  with  any  crop  assembly  branch  where 
some  of  the  work  towards  canning  is  performed.  That 
distinction  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Here  is  the 
recent  ruling,  in  full: 

FRESH  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CANNERS  WARNED 
AGAINST  LETTING  CONTRACTS  TO  WAGE-HOUR 
VIOLATORS 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
Washington,  Monday,  June  30,  lOH 

As  the  nationwide  drive  toward  compliance  with  the  Fair- 
Labor  Standards  Act  develops  in  the  canning  industry,  wage- 
hour  inspectors  will  pay  particular  attention  to  canners  who 
buy  fresh  produce  and  contract  with  other  employers  to  carry 
out  all  or  part  of  the  actual  canning  operations,  General  Philip 
B.  Fleming,  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  said  today. 

“Such  contracts  do  not  relieve  the  canner  of  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  under  the  wage-hour  law,”  General  Fleming  added.  “Un¬ 
less  the  contractor  pays  his  employees  at  least  the  30-cent 
minimum  wage  and  is  in  compliance  with  other  provisions  of  the 
act,  the  canner  who  engaged  to  have  this  work  done  for  him 
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will  be  subject  to  the  ‘Hot  Goods*  provision  of  Section 
15(a)(1)  " 

This  section  of  the  wage-hour  law  makes  it  unlawful  to  ship, 
deliver  or  sell  in  interstate  commerce  goods  produced  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  act.  Any  person  found  with  such  “hot  goods”  in 
his  possession  may  be  restrained  by  injunction  from  shipping 
these  goods  in  interstate  commerce. 

“Canners  who  let  work  out  on  contract  should  make  sure 
that  the  contractor  is  in  full  compliance  with  the  wage  and 
hour  child  labor  provisions  of  the  law,”  General  Fleming 
warned.  “Our  inspectors  are  careful  to  explain  the  Fair 
Standards  Act  to  employers,  but  their  primary  job  is  to  search 
for  violations  in  covered  plants.  Canners  will  protect  their 
own  interests  best  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  contractors  they 
engage  meet  wage-hour  standards  with  respect  to  their  own 
employees.” 

Commenting  on  the  progress  of  the  canning  drive  to  date, 
the  wage-hour  administrator  added,  “In  general  we  are  finding 
employers  very  cooperative.  Trade  associations  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  helpful,  too,  in  telling  employers  what  is 
required  of  them  under  the  law.” 

General  Fleming  pointed  out  that  canners  and  packers  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  enjoy  two  exemptions  from  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  wage-hour  law.  Each  is  for  a  period 
of  14  weeks,  thus  allowing  plenty  of  opportunity  to  handle  the 
intermittent  peak  loads  which  are  common  in  plants  that  process 
perishable  commodities. 

The  first  exemption  permits  employees  to  work  as  many  hours 
as  necessary  without  overtime  payment.  The  second  exemption 
allows  a  12-hour  day  and  a  56-hour  week;  hours  worked  beyond 
these  limits  must  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  time  and  one- 
half  the  regular  hourly  rate  Neither  of  these  exemptions  per¬ 
mits  an  employer  to  pay  an  hourly  rate  of  less  than  20  cents. 

“These  industry  drives  are  both  educational  and  punitive,” 
General  Fleming  said.  “Today  few  employers  can  plead  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  law,  and  while  we  do  not  intend  to  crack  down 
for  minor  mistakes,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  has  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  refer  for  criminal  action  cases  where  deliberate 
and  willful  violations  are  found. 

WE’RE  NOT  THE  ONLY  ONES— Here  is  some¬ 
thing,  more  on  the  lighter  side  of  life,  as  showing  that 
other  industries  selling  the  consuming  public  are  being 
forced  to  come  clean,  as  one  might  say.  Since  “misery 
loves  company”  this  may  tickle  you  as  you  see  this  re¬ 
quirement  moving  down  steadily  upon  you.  For  it  is 
doing  just  that,  and  make  no  mistake.  Here  is  how 
we  have  headed  it,  and  you  will  note  it  is  not  our  own 
version — in  fact  that  we  even  refrained  from  com¬ 
ment  on  descriptive  labeling  heretofore  in  use  by  this 
other  industry. 

AS  GRADE  LABELING  AFFECTS  OTHERS 

We  take  this  from  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
27th,  exactly  as  is.  Even  the  most  obstinate  objector 
to  grade  labeling  of  canned  foods  will  heartily  agree 
it  ought  to  be  done  on  socks !  Read : 

FIRST  WOOL  LABELS  STARTLE  RETAILERS 
Men’s  Hose  Stamped  According  to  New  Act  Show  Big  Changes 
From  Former  Marking 

50%  WOOL  BECOMES  18% 

But  Previous  Tags  Are  Held  to  Have  Erred 
by  Omission  More  Than  Commission 

First  shipments  of  men’s  wool  and  part  wool  hose,  stamped 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act,  which  becomes  effective  July  15,  have  startled  retail  store 
executives  because  goods  previously  “assumed”  to  be  50  per 
cent  wool  now  turn  out  to  have  a  content  of  only  18  per  cent. 


and  the  25  per  cent  wool  content  of  some  numbers  has  dwindled 
to  a  mere  6  per  cent. 

This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  act  has  brought  about 
a  marked  change  in  the  descriptive  terminology  of  a  product. 
While  previous  designations  were  not  actually  untrue  in  most 
cases,  they  were  misleading  in  that  they  left  certain  things  un¬ 
said.  But  the  fact  that  even  experienced  retailers  have  been 
startled  by  the  new  fiber-content  designations  on  wool  and 
part-wool  hose  indicates  the  wide  revisions  that  have  taken 
place. 

In  fairness  to  mills,  both  jobbers  and  retailers  said  yesterday 
that  only  a  few  have  been  guilty  in  the  past  of  branding  half 
hose  100  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  wool  when  the  actual  fiber 
content  was  much  lower.  But  even  the  legitimate  mills  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  goods  only  told  the  truth  to  a  certain  degree. 

For  instance,  a  pair  of  half  hose  which  last  year  was  stamped 
“100  per  cent  virgin  wool  faced,  lined  with  cotton,”  is  now 
marked  64  per  cent  cotton,  36  per  cent  wool.  A  50  per  cent 
virgin-wool  faced  number  turns  out  to  have  18  per  cent  wool 
content,  and  a  25  per  cent  wool-faced  number  has  a  wool  content 
of  6  per  cent. 

One  large  out-of-town  retailer,  when  he  received  his  first 
shipment  this  week,  was  so  angry  he  decided  to  cancel  the 
balance  of  his  order.  His  buying  representatives  here  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  him  to  reconsider,  because  the  goods  may  not  be 
available  later  in  the  year,  or  might  be  higher  in  price. 

Jobbers  in  the  market  who  are  experts  on  hosiery  said  they 
usually  knew  the  actual  wool  content  of  hosiery  but  admitted 
that  in  many  cases  the  marking  probably  gave  the  public  a 
wrong  impression.  One  jobber  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
wool  content  might  have  been  lowered  this  year  in  order  to 
keep  the  goods  within  certain  price  ranges. 

Some  mills  have  kept  advances  down,  while  in  other  cases 
they  have  been  sizable.  For  instance,  the  100  per  cent  wool¬ 
faced  number  sold  at  $2.75  a  dozen  in  the  early  part  of  1940 
and  was  advanced  to  $2.85  later  in  the  year.  It  opened  at  the 
same  price  this  year,  but  has  been  moved  up  to  $2.90.  Cheaper 
numbers  quoted  by  mills  at  $1.50  early  last  year  are  now  $1.70. 
Some  domestic  6x3  ribs  have  gone  from  $4  and  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

Retailers  face  a  problem  on  carryover  stocks  of  wool  hose 
where  there  is  an  obvious  variation  between  the  original  stamp¬ 
ing  on  the  sole  of  the  sock  and  the  new  tickets  or  seals  which 
contain  the  data  required  under  the  wool  labeling  act.  Thus,  a 
sock  may  have  the  “100  per  cent  wool  facing”  stamp  on  the 
sole  and  a  ticket  with  the  “64  per  cent  cotton,  36  per  cent  wool” 
information.  Retailers  are  wondering  how  customers  will  react 
to  this  very  apparent  conflicting  information. 

Wool  hose  is  not  the  first  product,  labeled  according  to  the 
act,  which  has  been  shipped  to  stores,  some  Fall  underwear 
having  already  been  taken  in.  But  in  the  case  of  the  under¬ 
wear,  the  changes  were  minor.  For  instance,  a  union  suit  with 
10  or  25  per  cent  wool  was  so  marked  in  recent  years  and  the 
only  change  is  the  addition  of  information  about  the  balance 
of  the  fiber  content,  such  as  75  per  cent  cotton  or  60  per  cent 
cotton,  15  per  cent  rayon,  etc. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JULY  9th — Annual  Meeting,  National  Kraut  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Rieger,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

JULY  16-18 — National  Cherry  Festival,  Traverse  City,  Mic 

JULY  17th — Mid-Summer  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  Assoc' 
ation,  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton,  Maryland. 

AUGUST  4-7 — 33rd  Annual  Convention,  Vegetable  Growe 
Association,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941 — Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Static  , 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Marylan 

AUGUST  11-12 — Maryland  Vegetable  Field  Days,  U.  S.  Hort - 
cultural  Station,  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  Pla’'i; 
Research  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — 56th  Annual  Meeting,  New  York  Sta^^' 
Canners  Association,  Location  to  be  announced  later. 
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CHICKENS  COME  HOME  TO  ROOST 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 


“Chickens  often  come  home  to  roost,”  even  if  we 
are  operating  today  in  a  streamline  age!  I’m  going 
to  put  this  assertion  at  the  head  of  the  article  and  then 
throw  myself  wide  open  to  the  many  barbs  that  may 
be  thrown  on  account  of  my  strenuous  advocacy  at  all 
times  of  grade  labeling  rather  than  descriptive  label¬ 
ing.  I’ll  grant  the  point  to  be  made  to  all  those  who 
favor  descriptive  labeling,  and  still  stay  in  the  ring 
of  grade  labeling  where  my  hat  and  sympathies  have 
been  for  a  long  time  and  still  are  I 

Last  Thursday  a  retail  food  dealer  called  me  to  sam¬ 
ple  with  him  some  very  excellent  peas  of  their  type. 
The  salesman  showing  his  sample  against  the  sample 
he  selected  from  the  dealer’s  shelf  was  all  smiles  and 
he  insisted  that  I  agree  that  his  canned  peas,  (a  job¬ 
ber’s  private  label)  were  much  more  tender  and  sale¬ 
able  than  were  those  he  had  taken  from  the  dealer’s 
stock.  I  had  to  agree,  but  pointed  out  that  he  was 
making  an  unfair  comparison,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
showing  a  sample  of  what  the  label  on  the  can  de¬ 
scribed  as  extra  sifted  peas  while  those  he  was  cutting 
against  while  of  the  same  type  were  only  three-sieve. 

He  quibbled,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  over  the  failure 
of  the  packer  to  plainly  designate  the  size  of  the  peas 
in  the  can,  but  he  had  no  very  valid  argument  as  the 
term  describing  his  sample  was  not  as  plain  as  it 
should  have  been.  You  and  I  may  recognize  an  extra 
sifted  pea  as  being  one  made  up  of  two-sieve  peas  but 
the  average  housewife  does  not,  neither  does  the  retail 
or  wholesale  dealer  as  a  rule.  I  asked  him  if  he  ever 
saw  peas  in  a  pod,  he  admitted  he  had  and  when  asked 
if  he  did  not  notice  a  difference  in  the  size  of  those 
peas  toward  the  ends  of  the  pod  he  said  he  did  but  that 
'he  superintendent  of  the  plant  canning  his  peas  said 
all  peas  matured  at  the  same  time.  This,  of  course, 
s  correct  but  does  not  take  into  account  the  failure  of 
'he  peas  in  the  lower  ranges  of  sieves  to  develop  as 
ally  as  do  those  in  the  center  of  the  pod. 

I  want  to  score  a  point  here  against  the  distributor 
nding  a  man  to  call  on  retail  trade  who  does  not 
ave  better  information  than  this  man  had  or  is  unable 
•  use  what  he  does  possess  to  better  advantage  while 
ailding  sales. 

The  salesman  evidently  decided  he  was  not  getting 
;s  quality  arguments  over  to  me  and  took  another 
ck.  He  said,  “Well,  those  peas  I  am  cutting  against 
iven’t  any  right  to  be  of  any  higher  quality  than 
ley  seem  to  be,  and  certainly  should  not  be  sold  for 
.  much  as  mine.  I  called  on  a  friend  who  has  several 
-  res  in  peas  for  canning  by  the  one  whose  goods  we 
'  ere  examining.  I  asked  him  when  they  would  be  har¬ 


vested  and  he  told  me  he  cut  them  one  afternoon  and 
took  them  to  the  canner  the  following  P.  M.”  He 
broadly  intimated  then,  that  quality  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  pack  that  was  allowed  to  sweat  in  the 
pile  for  24  hours  after  cutting  and  before  canning. 
Knowing  the  reputation  of  the  canner  in  question  I 
questioned  the  truth  of  his  statement  and  could  not 
induce  him  to  make  it  as  a  positive  one. 

I  want  to  score  the  second  point  here  against  the 
firm  who  will  employ  a  man  who  sticks  no  more  closely 
to  the  truth  than  did  the  one  of  whom  I  am  writing. 
No  matter  if  men  are  scarce,  no  matter  if  we  must 
depend  on  men  who  are  past  their  prime  to  do  our 
retail  and  wholesale  selling,  let’s  have  only  men  who 
will  not  stoop  to  telling  untruths  in  order  to  make  a 
sale  or  carry  a  point  in  an  argument.  We’ll  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  chances  are  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred 
that  the  employers  of  this  salesman  do  not  know  of 
or  countenance  such  slip-shod  selling. 

Close  readers  of  this  column  have  already  noted  the 
point  I  made  or  wish  to  make  very  plain.  Both  cans 
in  question  were  fully  entitled  to  the  Grade  A  label 
if  either  or  both  had  been  put  out  by  firms  employing 
grade  rather  than  descriptive  labeling.  In  the  hands 
of  the  identical  salesman  of  whom  I  am  writing,  he 
would  have  pointed  out  that  both  were  labeled  Grade 
A  but  that  yet,  his  goods  were  much  more  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  those  of  his  competitor.  At  the  risk  of  seem¬ 
ing  to  harp  on  a  point  that  should  have  been  settled 
long  ago,  both  canners  were  behind  the  eight  ball  in 
that  they  had  no  clearly  defined  statement  on  either 
label  as  to  the  size  of  the  peas  in  the  can.  If  the 
packer  of  the  three-sieve  peas  had  plainly  stated  the 
peas  were  in  this  size  class,  there  would  have  little 
chance  for  argument.  The  packer  may  read  this  arti¬ 
cle  and  say  to  himself:  “Well,  that  was  an  old  label, 
I  now  label  that  brand  as  ‘medium  size.’  ”  And  I’ll 
only  counter  with  the  suggestion  that  few  housewives 
know  much  more  about  “medium  size”  peas  from  a 
standpoint  of  size  than  they  do  about  “sifted”  or  “extra 
sifted.”  You’d  think  that  after  all  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  and  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of 
telling  the  users  of  our  product  all  that  we  can  about 
them  that  we  would  at  least  give  the  sizes  on  the  label. 
But  maybe  we  are  like  the  blind  horse  that  just  didn’t 
give  a  whoop! 

No,  I  don’t  think  this  is  the  case,  I  believe  that  we 
must  still  do  our  duty  as  we  see  it  and  tell  the  story  all 
over  again,  again  and  again.  That  the  housewife  is 
the  court  of  last  resort  on  this  labeling  matter  and  that 
unless  our  sales  are  to  suffer  we  must  suit  her  to  a 
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WARNING! 

This  Protection  Will  Save  you  from  Losses. 

*  After  tbe  finisbed  product  is  in  tbe 
container,  its  grade  is  fixed — just  as 
much  so  as  its  cost.  And  if  it  contains 
broken  seeds,  bag  lint  and  other  objec¬ 
tionable  material,  tbe  grade  will  be 
down  and  tbe  selling  price  also.  Every 
possible  manufacturing  precaution  can 
be  taken  but  only  a  Langsenkamp 
Strainer  ON  GUARD  just  ahead  of 
the  filling  machine  affords  positive  insurance 
against  quality-degrading  matter  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  What  it  saves  in  maintaining 
higher  grade  rating  pays  for  it  over  and  over. 

The  Langsenkamp  Strainer  is  unlike  any  other 
equipment  of  the  kind  in  that  it  is  permanent  and 
will  last  indefinitely  without  repairs  or  replace¬ 
ments,  that  it  is  positive  and  affords  every  conceiv¬ 
able  convenience  of  efficient  operation.  Write. 


“T.”  Food  Industries,  May  issue,  goes  into  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  labeling  quite  exhaustively  and  I  will  quote 
briefly  from  it  with  full  credit  to  the  publishers.  If 
you  have  the  magazine  on  your  desk,  read  it  from 
“kiver  to  kiver.”  If  you  haven’t  one,  send  to  McGraw 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  99  N.  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  a  copy.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  this.  That  is,  if 
you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  do  something  about  the 
mess  many  of  you  are  still  in  when  it  comes  to  having 
labels  that  are  not  as  good  for  your  purpose  in  build¬ 
ing  sales  as  they  might  be. 

Here’s  an  interesting  comment  from  “First  User  of 
AMS  Tells  Why.’’  ...  “A  number  of  years  ago  a 
malicious  rumor  was  spread  throughout  the  trade  that 
our  pack  was  filled  with  pits.”  (It’s  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Michigan, 
who  is  writing.)  This  rumor  reached  the  bank  that 
was  financing  our  activities.  Though  this  rumor,  was, 
for  the  most  part,  without  any  foundation,  we  be¬ 
lieved  it  necessary  to  establish  unshakeable  confidence 
of  everybody  with  whom  we  dealt. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Produce  Finer  Juice  in  Greater  Volume  at  Less  Cost 


•  Indiana  Extractors  are  real  production  machines,  assurins 
higher  quality — not  merely  high  quality — with  a  volume  far 
greater  than  can  be  obtained  on  other  equipment,  with  a 
reduction  in  production  costs  that  can  be  appreciated  only 
when  comparisons  of  experience  are  studied. 


MODERN  i 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


“We  applied  for  Federal  inspection  .  .  .  Our  entire 
pack  was  graded  and  certificates  issued  on  each  lot 
at  a  cost  to  us  for  the  entire  pack  of  less  than  $2,000. 
Then  we  had  to  wait  two  years  for  continuous  inspec¬ 
tion  service  under  AMS,  this,  of  course,  allowing  us 
to  use  the  term,  U.  S.  Grade  A  (Fancy)  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shield.  ...  In  certain  markets  there  has  been 
a  brisk  demand  for  graded  goods  this  past  season.  In 
one  market  in  particular  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
enough  more  for  U.  S.  Grade  A  fancy  cherries  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  grading.  As  the  public  becomes 
more  grade  conscious,  the  entire  cost  of  inspection  will 
be  completely  absorbed.” 

I  don’t  know  what  stronger  endorsement  you  will 
want  for  AMS  inspection  service.  I  don’t  know 
what  more  compelling  arguments  you  will  need  than 
the  one  that  when  a  canner  was  compelled  to  have  his 
goods  packed  so  that  all  would  have  confidence  in  them 
he  turned  to  AMS  inspection  service.  And  surely, 
no  one  will  argue  that  descriptive  labeling  is  the  thing 
we  all  should  adopt  when  AMS  has  such  strong  back¬ 
ing  from  a  canner  who  has  used  it  and  continues  using 
it.  I  doubt  if  any  will  argue  that  descriptive  labeling 
would  have  done  the  job  that  had  to  be  done. 

Seriously,  every  canner  starts  the  season  determine  1 
to  pack  top  quality  and  little  else.  He  does  the  best 
he  can  but  one  thing  after  another  happens,  he  finds 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  pack  with  about  the  usu'  l 
proportion  of  choice,  standard  and  fancy  goods  c  i 
hand.  Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Pa- 1 
Stanton,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Flor¬ 
ida  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  says:  “Speaking  as  a  cannc  ‘ 
three-quarters  through  his  initial  season  of  operatic  i 
under  AMS  inspection  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  go('  1 
for  both  the  consumer  and  the  canner.  I  am  glad  oi  - 
own  labels  carry  the  AMS  shields  on  them  because  v  i 
are  more  certain  of  maintaining  top  quality  and  in  - 
proving  consumer  acceptance  than  ever  before.” 

Think  this  matter  over  and  if  you  are  honestly  rear  ' 
for  AMS  inspection  service,  apply  for  it  at  once! 
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Walter  V.  Heekin  Albert  E.  Heekin 


HEEKIN  CELEBRATES  FORTIETH 


Just  how  many  millions  of  tin  cans 
have  flowed  from  the  two  huge  plants 
of  the  Heekin  Can  Company  since  its 
inception  forty  years  ago  is  not  known, 
but  Albert  E.  Heekin,  president  and 
founder  of  that  pioneer  can  manufactur¬ 
ing  company,  will  tell  you  that  forty 
years  ago  the  can  industry  was  an  in¬ 
fant  almost  without  or  anticipation  of 
the  tremendous  field  that  its  serves  to¬ 
day.  The  Heekin  Can  Company  cele¬ 
brates  its  fortieth  anniversary  on  August 
2.  Forty  years  ago  in  1901,  young  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Heekin  was  genei*al  manager  and 
chief  clerk,  sales  manager  and  only  sales¬ 
man,  production  manager,  shipping  clerk 
and  everything  else  in  the  little  can  fac¬ 
tory  on  the  banks  of  the  famous  old 
Miami  and  Erie  Canal  in  Cincinnati. 

Long,  arduous  hours  compelled  him  to 
move  into  town  from  the  quiet  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Linwood,  now  a  suburb  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  to  “rent  a  room”  near  the 
H>  ekin  Can  Factory  so  that  he  could  be 
a’ ailable  night  and  day.  The  result  of 
tbose  long  hours  is  realized  with  the 
fortieth  anniversary  and  the  tremendous 
cr  .ning  factories  maintained  by  the 
H.  ekin  Can  Company  in  Cincinnati  and 
Norwood,  and  its  numerous  warehouses 
St  ring  millions  of  cans  awaiting  de- 
liv:ry. 

?ack  of  the  creation  of  the  Heekin 
C  .  Company  by  young  Albert  E. 
H  kin,  stands  the  vision  of  James  Hee- 
ki  .  the  father,  at  that  time  president 
of  the  Heekin  Company,  importers  of 
C(  ee,  tea  and  spices  and  manufacturers 
of  baking  powder.  The  elderly  Mr. 
fb  kin  found  his  business  growing  and 
U!  n  having  a  bit  of  difficulty  with  the 
ni  ufacturer  who  was  making  cans  for 
hi  ,  decided  to  look  around  for  another 
so  rce  of  supply.  His  son  became  inter- 
e; '  d  in  the  venture  and  with  just  slight¬ 


ly  more  than  a  shoestring  in  the  bank, 
the  young  chap  was  inducted  into  office, 
or  rather  into  all  offices  of  the  can  com¬ 
pany  whose  mysteries  were  unknown  to 
him. 

Gradually  the  field  for  tin  cans 
widened.  Entering  into  the  can  com¬ 
pany  with  him  came  his  younger  brother, 
Daniel  M.  Heekin,  who  is  now  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Albert  E.  Heekin  has 
been  president  for  many  years.  When 
Daniel  Heekin  finished  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  came  into  the  can  manufac¬ 
turing  business  via  the  production  de¬ 
partment  but  today  is  in  complete  charge 
of  all  activities  including  sales.  Purdue 
was  particularly  popular  with  the  Hee¬ 
kin  family  because  of  its  widely  known 
school  of  agriculture.  Walter  Heekin, 
now  in  charge  of  all  purchases  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Heekin  company,  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  blaze  of  glory  at  Purdue,  his 
football  prowess  still  being  campus  talk 
in  that  Indiana  college. 

As  the  years  moved  ahead  through 
those  early  pioneer  days  of  the  canning 
industry,  the  name  of  Heekin  began  to 
be  heard  beyond  the  confines  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  As  factory 
after  factory  was  completed  and  ware¬ 
house  after  warehouse  erected,  the  Hee¬ 
kin  Can  Company  confined  its  early  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  lithographed  can.  Later  came 
the  expansion  into  the  sanitary  can  field. 

During  the  basic  color  shortage  era 
of  the  first  World  War,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  Heekin  would  have  to  be 
independent  of  all  restrictions  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  basic  colors,  so  the  Federal 
Color  Laboratories  were  created  and 
Daniel  Heekin  became  president  of  this 
organization.  Today  all  the  colors  used 
in  the  lithography  of  metal  by  Heekin 
are  made  by  the  Federal  Color  Labora¬ 
tories  which  is  a  part  of  the  Heekin 


Dan  M.  Heekin 


ANNIVERSARY 


family  of  industries  that  are  so  closely 
knit  around  the  can  industry.  The  Hee¬ 
kin  River-Rail  Terminal  in  Cincinnati  is 
a  huge  affair  that  moves  tin  plate  and 
other  metals,  as  well  as  coal  and  all 
other  commodities  from  the  huge  barges 
on  the  Ohio  River,  or  vice  versa,  from 
railroad  cars.  The  Heekins  own  their 
own  lacquer  and  varnish  company  and 
their  own  box  manufacturing  company 
to  give  a  complete  service  to  its  outlets 
in  the  canning  industry. 

One  of  the  most  recent  additions,  al¬ 
though  now  close  to  fifteen  years  old, 
was  the  establishment  in  the  Heekin 
Can  Company  of  a  staff  of  artists  and 
designers  to  create  entirely  new  packag¬ 
ing  ideas  or  improve  and  modernize  old 
ones.  This  staff  of  artists  works  closely 
with  master  lithographers  so  that  as  de¬ 
signs  are  developed,  they  are  planned 
especially  for  metal  lithography.  Today 
there  are  steam  boats  and  motor  driven 
barges  on  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers 
named  for  members  of  the  Heekin  family 
as  well  as  ore  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  can  company  and  its  affiliate  activi¬ 
ties  now  overshadow  the  original  inspira¬ 
tion  that  provided  the  necessity  for  mak¬ 
ing  tin  cans.  The  Heekin  Company 
still  manufactures  and  ships  baking 
powder,  imports  and  roasts  its  own 
coffee,  but  its  growth  could  not  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  infant  can  industry 
as  it  grew  in  the  first  forty  years  of 
this  century. 

In  the  vast  Heekin  factories  are  an¬ 
cient  old  timers  who  were  with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  first  years  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  They  have  retired  to  quiet  little 
jobs  and  talk  too  long  and  garrously 
about  the  eaily  days  when  Albert  Hee¬ 
kin  not  only  did  the  manufacturing,  but 
the  selling  and  became  so  interested  in 
his  work  that  he  left  his  paternal  home 
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and  took  a  “room”  near  the  factory  and 
spent  both  days  and  nights  at  the  can 
plant.  In  fact,  some  of  these  old  timers 
remember  the  days  when  his  enterprise 
and  over-work  worried  them  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Heekin  family,  who 
watched  this  young  gentlemen  enter  a 
business  that  he  knew  nothing  about  and 
take  it  apart  to  see  what  made  it  run — 
and  put  it  together  again. 

Cincinnati  industrialists  and  bankers, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Club,  the  newspapers  and 
just  about  every  citizen  old  enough  to 
walk  alone  knows  someone  in  the  Heekin 
family  or  knows  someone  who  knows 
someone  in  the  Heekin  family,  will  tell 
of  the  many  benefits  brought  to  that 
city  and  its  people  through  the  civic  in¬ 
terest  and  generosity  of  the  family, 
starting  with  that  pioneer  Irishman, 
James  Heekin,  who  landed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  County  Donegal  during  the  po¬ 
tato  famine  and  went  seeking  his  fortune 
through  the  by-ways  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
selling,  selling,  selling  to  farmer  and 
Quakers,  Dunkards,  Holy  Rollers  and 
shopkeepers. 

While  forty  years  is  not  old  in  many 
industries,  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans 
it  places  the  Heekin  Can  Company 
among  the  very  oldest  and  a  pioneer 
company  in  the  United  States. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

From  Wmconsin  Canners  Associutioii 
Letter 

There  have  been  no  changes  since  last 
season  in  the  classification  of  employes 
as  agricultural  labor  under  the  various 
laws  affecting  canning  opei-ations,  but 
because  we  have  had  numerous  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  we  are  restating  the  bases 
for  such  classifications. 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  agricultural  labor  in  different 
statutes  vary  considerably.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  rather  broad  defini¬ 
tion  found  in  the  Wisconsin  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  law,  the  Federal  In¬ 
surance  Contributions  Act  (old  age  bene¬ 
fits),  and  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  much  more  limited  definitions  found 
in  the  Wage-Hour  law,  the  Wisconsin 
Child  Labor  law  and  the  Winconsin 
Workmen’s  Compensation  law. 

Under  the  first  group  of  statutes,  the 
agricutural  labor  exemption  applies  to 
all  work  on  the  field  were  the  crop  is 
grown,  in  connection  with  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating  and  harvesting.  It  also  includes, 
in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
preparation  of  the  product  for  market, 
except  where  this  is  carried  on  at  a  can¬ 
ning  factory.  Therefore,  vining  labor  at 
outlying  viner  stations  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  agricultural  labor.  However,  this 
does  not  include  setting  up  viners  in 
advance  of  the  active  canning  season  nor 
closing  them  up  after  the  active  canning 
season.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Insur¬ 
ance  Contributions  Act  and  the  Federal 


Unemployment  Tax  Act  (but  not  the 
Winconsin  Unemployment  Compensation 
law)  provide  that  an  employe’s  entire 
wages  for  a  payroll  period  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  exempt  or  taxable  depending  on 
the  type  of  work  the  employe  performs 
during  the  majority  of  his  time  in  that 
payroll  period.  Field  superintendents 
are  not  considered  as  agricultural  labor 
under  any  of  these  three  laws. 

Under  the  second  group  of  statutes, 
the  agricultural  labor  exemption  applies 
to  work  on  the  field  where  the  crop  is 
grown,  in  connection  with  planting,  culti¬ 
vating  and  harvesting.  It  does  not  apply 
to  any  viner  labor.  Under  the  Wage- 
Hour  law,  outlying  viner  stations  are 
considered  a  part  of  the  canning  factory 
and  the  exemption  from  overtime  appli¬ 
cable  to  factory  employes  during  the 
active  canning  season  also  applies  to  all 
viner  help,  but  viner  employes  must  be 
paid  at  least  30  cents  an  hour.  The 
Wage-Hour  Division  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  field  superintendents  may  be 
classified  as  agricultural  labor  during  the 
planting  and  growing  season  but  not 
during  the  harvesting  season.  This  posi¬ 
tion  appears  untenable  to  us.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  field  superintendent  be  ti’eated  as 
subject  to  the  wage-hour  law  unless  he 
qualifies  in  all  respects  as  an  executive. 
(See  previous  bulletins,  pp.  107,  129,  and 
155.)  Inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no 
“split  workweek”  under  the  wage-hour 
law,  if  an  employe  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  also  performs  any  subject 
employment,  he  is  wholly  subject  to  the 
wage-hour  law  for  that  workweek. 

MID-WEEK  STARTING  OR  ENDING 
OF  CANNING  SEASON  UNDER 
WAGE-HOUR  LAW 

The  unlimited  hours  exemption  from 
overtime  (Sec.  7  (c)  )  applies  only  to 
employes  engaged  in  active  canning.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  there  can  be  no  “split  work¬ 
week”,  a  serious  problem  arises  when  the 
active  canning  season  starts  or  ends  in 
the  middle  of  a  workweek,  because  em¬ 
ployes  working  at  the  cannery  before  or 
after  the  active  canning  season  are  not 
entitled  to  the  Section  7(c)  exemption 
during  that  workweek.  Assume  that  the 
canner  has  10  employes  working  for  him 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  getting  the 
plant  in  readiness  and  that  canning 
starts  on  Wednesday  when  100  additional 
employes  start  work.  The  Section  7(c) 
exemption  applies  to  the  100  but  not  to 
the  10.  As  to  the  10,  the  canner  must 
either  pay  time  and  a  half  for  hours  in 
excess  of  40  during  that  workweek  or, 
if  he  is  willing  to  use  up  both  a  Section 
7(b)(3)  week  of  exemption  and  Section 
7(e)  week  of  exemption  during  the  sin¬ 
gle  workweek,  he  need  pay  the  10  em¬ 
ployes  overtime  merely  for  hours  in 
excess  of  12  per  day  and  56  per  week. 
Of  course,  if  the  100  employees  do  not 
work  moi-e  than  12  hours  per  day  and 
56  per  week  during  the  workweek,  he 
need  take  only  a  Section  7(b)(3)  week 
of  exemption  which  would  apply  to  all 
110  employes. 


REHIRED  RETIRED  WORKERS  BENEFITS 

Retired  workers  drawing  Federal  old 
age  insurance  benefits  who  take  jobs 
available  to  older  people  as  a  result  of 
the  national  defense  program  will  be 
entitled  to  their  benefits  when  they  again 
quit  work,  said  William  M.  Donlin,  act¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  office  at  32  South  Street,  Balti¬ 
more.  He  explained  that  under  the  law 
monthly  benefit  payments  are  discon¬ 
tinued  during  the  time  when  a  worker 
has  a  job  in  covered  employment  at  $15 
or  more  a  month.  A  worker  past  65 
who  has  retired  and  begun  receiving  his 
monthly  old-age  insurance  payments  is 
required  to  notify  the  Social  Security 
Board  if  he  should  at  any  time  work 
for  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  month  in 
employment  covered  by  the  law,  Mr. 
Donlin  said.  He  added  that  the  worker 
is  not  entitled  to  an  insurance  payment 
for  any  month  in  which  he  is  so  em¬ 
ployed.  However,  when  he  stops  work 
or  loses  his  job  he  should  notify  the 
Social  Security  Board  at  once,  and  his 
monthly  retirement  benefits  will  begin 
again. 

According  to  Mr.  Donlin,  the  retired 
worker  taking  a  job  is  required  to  notify 
the  Social  Security  Board  only  when 
the  job  is  one  of  those  covered  by  the 
law.  He  may  work  in  other  types  of 
employment — such  as  farming,  domestic 
service,  or  odd  jobs  not  connected  with 
his  employer’s  business — or  he  may 
have  a  business  of  his  own,  and  continue 
to  receive  his  monthly  payments. 

Mr.  Donlin  said  that  his  office  has 
post-card  forms  which  workers  can  ob¬ 
tain  to  use  in  notifying  the  Board  if 
they  go  back  to  work  in  any  covered 
employment.  He  urged  woi’kers  to  call 
on  his  office — or  any  Social  Security 
Board  office — for  information  concerning 
this  or  any  other  phase  of  their  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  CARD  AND 
CHILD  LABOR 

Having  a  social  security  account  card 
is  no  indication  that  the  holder  is  legally 
employable  under  child  labor  regulations. 
Reports  reaching  the  Social  Security 
Board  indicate  that  some  young  people 
are  offering  these  cards  as  evidence  that 
they  are  employable  and,  in  a  few  iso¬ 
lated  cases,  that  employers  are  accept’ ag 
them. 

“The  responsibility  of  an  emplc  er 
under  Federal  and  State  laws  regard  ig 
the  hiring  of  minors  is  in  no  way  affec'  -d 
by  the  fact  that  the  applicant  for  w  I’k 
may  hold  a  social  security  account  ca’  1,” 
Mr.  Donlin  explained.  “This  card,”  ne 
said,  “only  means  that  the  holder  ’  is 
had  a  social  security  wage  account  3t 
up  for  him  under  the  Federal  old-  ge 
and  survivors  insurance  system.  he 
account  is  for  the  purpose  of  detern  n- 
ing  the  insurance  benefits  to  which  ne 
or  his  family  will  be  entitled  at  his  e- 
tirement  age  or  in  case  of  his  der.:h. 
Eligibility  for  employment  under  c-.ld 
labor  regulations  is  not  required  in  oi  er 
to  obtain  a  social  security  account  ca-d.” 
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CANHING  MACHINERY  IS 
DEFENSE, TOO 

As  essential  as  planes,  tanks  and  munitions, 
food  must  flow  in  a  never-ending  stream  to 
the  allies  overseas. 

CRCO  puts  food  equipment  in  the  preferred 
class  and  is  operating  its  Niagara  Falls  plant 
in  three  shifts  to  produce  the  volume  made 
necessary  by  unprecedented  orders. 

Chlsholm'ltifJerCo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses:  COLUMBUS,  WIS.;  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CRCO  Repretentativea 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA.  151 


*Reg.  U.  S,  Pat.  Off, 


There^s  a  Moral  in  this  for  Canners 


"DVEN  the  most  perfectly  formed  and  accurately  load- 
ed  cartridge  will  miss  the  mark  if  it  is  fired  from  the 
wrong  rifle.  Likewise,  the  most  accurately  formulated 
flavoring  tablet  can't  do  the  job  unless  the  depositing 
operation  is  accurate. 

Science  Saltabs*  are  precision  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  combinations  to  provide  flavor  of  the  right 
kind  and  in  the  right  guantity  to  fit  the  pack.  Science 
Depositors  are  built  to  deposit  these  tablets  accurately 
and  unfailingly  in  conformity  with  a  perdetermined 
proportion. 

Once  you  have  loaded  your  Science  Depositor  with  the 
right  tablets,  you  may  rest  assured  that  every  can,  bottle 
or  package  will  receive  the  exact  amount  of  flavoring 
desired.  You  may  also  rest  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  waste;  Science  Depositors 
skip  the  gaps  in  your  line,  no  matter  how 
long  or  how  freguent. 

There  is  a  Science  Tablet  and  a  Science 
Depositor  to  meet  every  salt  flavoring  re- 
guirement,  and  many  salt  combination  pro¬ 
blems  as  well.  Just  tell  us  your  problem; 
we'll  provide  the  combination  of  the  right 
tablet  and  the  right  depositor  to  do  the  job. 


Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Div. 

THE  G.  S.  SUPPIGER  COMPANY 


1530  Hadley  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Delivers  tablets  from  chute  im¬ 
mediately  over  cans.  Normal 
velocity  and  distance  ot  fall 
greatly  reduced;  higher  speed 
can  be  maintained.  This  unit 
for  use  on  straight  line  or  Can- 
co  installations. 
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SCIENCO  MODEL  SSJ 
DEPOSITOR 


Maximum  Protection 


Minimum  Cost 


against  losses  by 


LIGHTNING 


WINDSTORM 


EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 
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PEA  CANNERS  TAKE  DEFENSE 

Pea  canners  recently  indicted  by  a 
federal  g'rand  jury  in  Chicago  for  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
have  instituted  action  to  provide  for 
their  group  defense,  in  the  belief  that 
“when  all  the  evidence  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  trial  jury  we  will  be  found 
innocent  of  the  charges  made.” 

Representatives  of  indicted  companies 
and  individuals,  meeting  in  Chicago, 
July  2,  laid  the  groundwork  of  their 
joint  defense.  Arraignment  of  defend¬ 
ants  will  be  held  after  September  10. 
In  the  meantime,  provisions  for  defense 
decided  upon  in  the  Chicago  meeting  will 
be  put  in  motion. 

A  defense  committee  was  appointed 
composed  of  N.  O.  Sorensen,  Chairman, 
of  Gillett,  Wisconsin;  L.  S.  Beale,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur, 
Minnesota;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Oakfield, 
New  York  and  John  B.  Stokely,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana. 

ARMY  BUYS  CANNED  BEEF 

Over  six  million  (6,000,000)  pounds  of 
South  American  canned  corned  beef 
awards  were  announced  today  by  Colonel 
Henry  B.  Barry,  Q.M.C.,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Chicago  Quartermaster 
Depot. 

Of  the  six  (6)  successful  bidders,  the 
Corporacion  Argentina  de  Procuctoi’es 
de  Carnes,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  received 
the  largest  award,  amounting  to  2,203,- 
200  pounds.  The  other  five  (5)  firms 
participating,  with  amounts  awarded 
them,  are: 

The  Tupman  Thurlow  Sales  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  2,016,000  pounds 
Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  575,800  pounds 
Republic  Food  Products  Co.,  Chicago, 
504,000  pounds 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  360,000  pounds 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  341,- 
048  pounds 

Prices  ranged  from  .$0.2192  to  $0.2395 
per  pound  with  delivery  schedules  run¬ 
ning  from  thirty  (30)  to  ninety  (90) 
days  following  the  date  of  formal  awards 
by  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

FISH  BIDS  TO  BE  RECEIVED  TWICE 
MONTHLY 

The  latest  F.S.C.C.  invitation  to  bid 
on  canned  New  England  Sardines  calls 
for  bids  to  be  received  by  the  Purchasing 
Agent,  F.S.C.C.,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  before 
11:00  A.M.  of  July  8th,  subject  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  not  later  than  July  11th. 
Thereafter  offers  to  bid  on  Canned  Fish 
will  be  received  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdays  of  each  month,  subject  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  not  later  than  the  Friday 
following. 

SARDINE  CANNERY 

The  French  Sardine  Company  has 
been  granted  a  permit  to  erect  a  fish 
cannery  building  at  Terminal  Island, 
Calif.,  to  cost  about  $35,000. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  “Weekly  Review”  June  9th  issue 
of  The  Canning  Trade  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  given  that  the  entire  packers 
can  sales  force  of  Crown  Can  Company 
had  gone  over  to  National  Can  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Such  impression  is  erroneous. 
Only  three  men,  Harold  O.  Berryman, 
A.  W.  Proper  and  Joseph  Sharratt,  have 
gone  over  to  National  while  the  remain¬ 
der  of  Crown  Can  Company’s  packers 
can  sales  force  remains  intact. 

NEW  SPINACH  CANNERY 

A  new  canning  company  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to 
pack  spinach,  and  the  plant  is  now 
under  construction.  Porter  S.  Lucas, 
owner  of  the  Royal  Nelson  Canning 
Company,  and  Lee  McClure,  owner  of  the 
McClure  Canning  Company  are  principal 
stockholders. 

NAUTICAL  NOTES 

Colonel  Albanus  Phillips,  President 
of  the  Phillips  Packing  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Maryland,  landed  his  marlin  off 
the  coast  of  Ocean  City  last  week. 

Christian  Grecht,  of  the  canning  firm 
Wm.  Grecht  Company,  Baltimore,  was 
made  Commodore  of  the  newly  formed 
Margate  Yacht  Club  at  Margate,  Mary¬ 
land,  near  Baltimore.  Harold  O.  Berry¬ 
man,  of  National  Can  Corporation,  was 
named  Fleet  Captain  of  the  new  club. 

DINCEE  NATIONAL  SELLING  AGENT 

Lee  Dingee  &  Sons,  manufacturers’ 
agent  of  Dallas,  Texas,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  selling  agent  for 
Brownie  Shoestring  Potatoes  in  cans. 
The  Brownie  Potato  Chip  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  uses  a  patented  frier 
which  produces  a  finished  product  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit.  Branch  factories  are 
expected  to  be  opened  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York. 

OLNEY  &  FLOYD  TO  OPERATE 
CANASTOTA  CANNERY 

Olney  &  Floyd,  Inc.,  canned  food 
packers  of  Western  New  York,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Canastota  Canning  Company 
plant  at  Canastota,  New  York,  which 
was  owned  and  operated  for  the  past 
forty  years  by  Fred  Taber  who  will  re¬ 
tire.  The  same  personnel  will  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  new  owners  and  the  same 
products  principally  peas  and  corn  will 
be  packed. 

EXPORT  CONTROL  OFFICE 

Advices  have  been  received  at  San 
Francisco  to  the  effect  that  Commander 
Karl  R.  Hintze,  U.S.N.,  and  Captain 
Louis  Graf,  U.S.A.,  have  been  named  to 
operate  the  new  San  Francisco  office  of 
the  Export  Control  Administration.  This 
office,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  will 
be  in  the  Customs  House,  on  Battery  St., 
San  Francisco. 


CROP  CONDITIONS 

TOMATOES 

OMAHA,  ARK.,  June  30 — Condition  in 
this  section  very  dry.  Had  one  fairly 
good  rain  June  2nd  when  most  of  plants 
were  set  out,  are  looking  good  but  need 
rain.  Acreage  is  60  to  70  per  cent,  the 
government’s  offer  came  so  late  we  did 
not  get  the  increased  acreage  out. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  June  24 — Final  set¬ 
ting  in  field  completed  this  week.  Acre¬ 
age  about  12  per  cent  less  than  in  1940. 
Condition  of  crop  set  is  favorable  at  this 
time. 

WALTON,  KY.,  June  25 — Acreage  about 
50  per  cent  of  last  year.  Lack  of  plants 
and  dry  weather  at  planting  time  will 
cause  crop  to  be  late.  Rain  in  the  past 
two  weeks  has  put  a  brighter  outlook 
for  a  fair  yield. 

WASHINGTON  c.  H.,  OHIO,  June  27 — 
About  the  same  acreage  as  last  year. 
Due  to  lack  of  cultivation  and  rains  ever 
since  planting  time,  weeds  have  about 
gotten  us  down. 

CORN 

BELLE  PLAiNE,  IOWA,  June  30 — Have 
about  700  acres;  they  look  good.  Have 
had  plenty  of  moisture  and  corn  is  from 
6  inches  to  2%  feet  high.  Ci’op  is  about 
ten  days  earlier  than  last  year,  good 
stand  and  would  say  it  is  better  than  a 
normal  year.  Can  tell  better  in  30  days. 
Some  blown  over  but  will  straighten. 

GUTTENBERG,  IOWA,  June  30 — Acreage 
normal,  indicated  yield  at  this  stage 
normal. 

WASHINGTON  c.  H.,  OHIO,  June  27 — 
Acreage  slightly  higher  than  last  year. 
Conditions  at  this  time  very  bad  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  cultivation  due  to  rains 
ever  since  planting  time,  and  the  weeds 
have  about  gotten  us  down. 

PEAS  AND  OTHER  CROPS 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  June  28  —  Alaska 
Peas:  Crop  in  Wisconsin  somewhat 
spotted.  Dry  and  short  crops  east  of 
Lake  Winnebago  in  area  where  20  o 
25  plants  are  located  yielding  from  30  -o 
50  cases  per  acre.  Plenty  of  moisti  e 
and  too  much  heat  brought  very  heiivy 
yields  of  not  so  good  quality  m 
Waukesha,  Jefferson,  Dodge,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Columbia,  Dave  and  Green  Like 
counties.  Alaska  pack  in  southern  p;:’t 
of  state  about  half  over.  With  cool  r 
weather  quality  should  improve. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  June  24 — Pumpk'  i: 
Crop  is  getting  off  to  a  good  start,  h  it 
acreage  somewhat  below  last  year,  c  .e 
to  shortage  of  seed. 

WASHINGTON  c.  H.,  OHIO,  June  27 — 
Pumpkin:  Acreage  about  same.  Vt'y 
few  plants  in  sight  apparently  drowi.-d 
or  weeded  out. 
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SUMNER,  WASH.,  June  23 — Cuthbert — 
Sweet  Raspberries:  Winter  injury,  but 
quality  very  good  on  balance.  Other 
varieties  of  raspberries  good  crop.  Some 
rain,  if  it  continues  fresh  fruit  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  light,  crop  will  rtvei't  to 
canneries.  New  variety  of  sweet  rasp¬ 
berries  (New  Washington)  excellent. 
Heavy  yield  and  very  good  quality.  How¬ 
ever,  light  acreage  for  this  season. 


GROCERS  “POW-WOW ’’  PLANNED 

In  an  effort  to  clear  the  air  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  status  of  certain  grocery 
distributing  practices  under  the  anti¬ 
trust  statutes,  as  well  as  clarifying  the 
food  trade’s  position  in  the  defense  set¬ 
up,  Hector  Lazo,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of 
America,  has  called  an  industry-wide 
meeting  for  Washington  in  August,  the 
definite  dates  to  be  determined  later. 

“In  connection  with  several  other 
trade  leaders,”  Mr.  Lazo  announces, 
“this  office  is  attempting  to  arrange  for 
a  meeting  in  Washington  during  the 
month  of  August,  at  which  we  have  been 
promised  that  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  0PM  and  the  OPACS  will  dis¬ 
cuss,  among  other  things: 

“1. — What  can  trade  associations  and 
Pood  Councils  do,  and  what  can  they 
not  do? 


“2. — What  can  we  do  under  Fair 
Trade,  Unfair  Sales,  and  the  anti- trust 
laws? 

“3. — What  can  the  Food  Industry  do 
in  connection  with  proposed  industry 
committees  under  0PM? 

“4. — How  can  the  food  industry  best 
cooperate  with  Government  under  what¬ 
ever  may  develop  requiring  price  stabil¬ 
ization  efforts? 

“5. — What  are  the  Army  and  the 
British  lend-lease  requirements  for  the 
coming  year,  what  effect  might  these 
have  on  prices  and  how  can  the  industry 
best  cooperate  to  meet  these  requirements 
with  minimum  impact  upon  civilian 
needs? 

“6. — How  can  the  industry  best  meet 
the  situation  of  rising  farm  prices,  rising 
labor  costs,  and  public  and  governmental 
insistence  on  continued  low  prices  to  tbe 
consumer?” 

With  respect  to  the  much-discussed 
status  of  cooperative  food  distributors 
under  the  anti-trust  laws,  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  the  current  activity  of 
the  anti-trust  division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  in  this  field,  Mr.  Lazo 
this  week  advised  the  industry  as  fol¬ 
lows: -“A  great  deal  of  unfounded  pub¬ 
licity  has  been  circulated  in  the  past 
several  weeks,  some  by  over-enthusiastic 
newspaper  reporters  and  some  by  people 
who  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  destroy  retailed-owned  co¬ 
operatives,  voluntary  groups,  and  other 


organizations  that  offer  stiff  competition 
to  people  who  prefer  inertia  to  progress 
and  the  old  status  quo  (particularly  at 
the  expense  of  the  retailer)  to  modern, 
streamlined  methods  of  distribution. 

“One  of  the  most  circulated  rumors 
has  been  that  all  cooperative  advertising 
by  retailers,  whether  done  by  associations 
or  by  groups,  such  as  retail-owned  com¬ 
panies,  was  illegal  and  likely  to  lead  to 
indictments  under  the  anti-trust  law. 
This  is  not  so. 

“A  careful  check-up  enables  us  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  disregard  newspaper  and 
other  wishful  propaganda,  directed  at  the 
destruction  of  cooperative  work  by  re¬ 
tailers,  and  to  proceed  as  you  have  been 
doing  up  to  now. 

“Cooperative  advertising  as  done  by 
retailer-owned  houses,  wherein  week-end 
or  sale  specials  are  selected  on  a  limited 
list  of  articles  at  prices  generally  lower 
than  current  market  prices,  is  not  at  this 
writing  considered  a  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws. 

“This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  or 
conspiracies  to  set  prices  among  com¬ 
petitors,  are  immune.  It  does  mean  that 
as  the  anti-trust  laws  are  interpreted 
today,  the  advertising  committee  of  three 
or  five  retail  grocers,  which  gathers  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  given  number 
of  products  which  will  be  offered  at 
special  prices  to  the  consuming  public,  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law.” 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


TiHEiE  lUKTiEinEiD*  Westminster, Mci. 


HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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Half  at  War-Half  Asleep 

(AN  EDITORIAL) 

From  The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  Mercury 
By  BASIL  BREWER 


While  trusting  nations  crash  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  fools  in  America 
proclaim  for  Americans  an  idyllic 
safety,  a  fool’s  paradise. 

As  if  we,  Americans,  were  set  apart 
as  God’s  chosen  people,  while  justice, 
truth  and  religion  topple  over  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  earth. 

A  titanic  Satan,  Hitler,  strides, 
curses  truth,  hope  and  God  —  em¬ 
braces  falsehood,  spits  at  character — 
thi’eatens,  with  promise  of  success, 
to  conquer  and  destroy  the  earth. 

Here  and  there  in  America  a  Paul 
Revere  tries  to  warn  us. 

Now  and  then  the  President  shakes 
a  threatening  fist  at  Dictators. 

American  Industry,  a  sluggish  giant, 
strives  to  rouse  itself  to  the  vast  needs 
of  defense. 

But  the  parasites  of  class-conscious¬ 
ness,  internecine  labor  quarrels  and 
Communistic  sabotage,  suck  at  the 
body  of  the  American  Industrial  giant. 

WE  ARE  ENTIRELY  UN-NEU¬ 
TRAL,  as  we  strive  to  help  OUR 
SIDE  in  the  war. 

But  we  neither  are  IN  nor  OUT  of 
the  war. 

WE  ARE  HALF  AT  WAR  AND 
HALF  ASLEEP. 

WE  SLEEP  NOW— as  the  CRISIS 
of  the  war  approaches,  the  crisis  of 
the  existence  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  crisis  of  the  existence  of  the 
people  of  America  as  a  free  people. 

Britain,  beleaguered  and  all  but 
broken,  AT  LAST  has  a  “break” — 

HITLER  TAKES  ON  RUSSIA. 

This  “break”  is  the  one  chance 
Britain  and  America  have  of  short¬ 
ening,  perhaps  the  one  chance  of 
winning,  the  war. 


Russia,  Communist  Russia,  crooked 
or  depraved  or  whatever  she  may  be — 

IS  FIGHTING  OUR  ENEMY,  THE 
INSANE  GIANT,  HITLER. 

HITLER  IS  THE  ONLY  ONE  WE 
HAVE  TO  FEAR. 

But  the  prophets  of  appeasement 
proclaim  “we  must  not  help  Com¬ 
munism” — and  bid  us  to  further  and 
deeper  sleep. 

SLEEP  UNTIL  WHEN? 

UNTIL  HITLER  HAS  FINISHED 
RUSSIA  AND  FACES  BRITAIN 
AND  AMERICA  ALONE— 

WITH  THE  GREATEST  ARMY 
THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER  KNOWN  ? 

Awake,  America,  the  hour  of 
sophistry  and  sleep  is  past! 

This  is  the  hour  for  arms  and 
action. 

WE  MUST  FIGHT  NOW! 

We  fight — 

NOT  for  Russia  and  Communism. 

NOT  for  Britain. 

NOT  “to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.” 

To  hell  with  such  slogans  and  con¬ 
fusing  catch  phrases. 

NOT  ONE  DROP  OF  SOLDIER’S 
BLOOD  IS  WORTH  SHEDDING 
FOR  A  SINGLE  ONE  OF  THESE. 

We  fight. 

FOR  OURSELVES  AND  FOR 
OURSELVES  ONLY. 

We  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberty — for  the  right  to  rule  our¬ 
selves,  in  our  chosen  way. 

Our  government  in  America,  its 
virtues,  ITS  VERY  SINS  shall  FOR¬ 
EVER  BE  OUR  OWN. 

HITLER  SHALL  NEVER  CIR¬ 
CUMSCRIBE,  dictate  to  nor  destroy 
America. 


FOR  THIS  we  fight. 

For  this  IS  WORTH  fighting  for. 

Are  we  better  than  those  who  died 
with  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Wil¬ 
son? 

LET  US  FIGHT  NOW  — WHILE 
THERE  IS  TIME— WHILE  THERE 
IS  HELP — be  it  Communistic,  British, 
or  Chinese. 

WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  HAVE 
RUSSIA  BEATEN. 

BECAUSE  THIS  WILL  BRING 
DEFEAT  ONE  STEP  NEARER  TO 
OURSELVES. 

SEND  SHIPS,  PLANES,  SUP¬ 
PLIES— TO  BRITAIN. 

GET  THEM  THERE  NOW— WITH 
OR  WITHOUT  SHOOTING. 

WHY  HAVE  WE  BUILDED  THE 
WORLD’S  GREATEST  NAVY  — IF 
NOT  TO  DEFEND  THE  EXIST¬ 
ENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA? 

ENCOURAGE  BRITAIN  NOW 
with  everything  we  have  and  can  get 
to  her. 

SAY  IT  WITH  PLANES  AND 
BOMBS  FOR  ONCE  — NOT  WITH 
“CHEERING  WORDS.” 

HELP  BRITAIN  TO  BLAST  HIT¬ 
LER  WHILE  THE  BLASTING  IS 
GOOD. 

DO  THIS  —  not  because  we  like 
Britain  nor  love  nor  hate  Russia. 

DO  IT  BECAUSE  WE  LOVE 
OURSELVES  AND  OUR  LIBERTY— 
and  because,  for  once,  in  spite  of  the 
appeasers, — 

WE  ARE  REALLY  SMART. 

THIS  OPPORTUNITY  WILL  NOT 
LAST. 

IF  WE  DO  NOT  EMBRACE  IT— 
AMERICA  ITSELF  MAY  NOT 
LAST. 


This  advertisement  (in  N.  1'.  Times)  is  paid  for  by  The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  Mcreuni 
The  Canning  Tkade-  contributes  it  with  full  credit  to  its  oriirin 
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fHE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Prices  Now  and  One  Year  Ago — Confused 
Condition  of  All  Markets — The  Progress  of 
the  Pea  Packs — Disappointing  Outputs  to- 
date  Forcing  Strong  Prices. 


A  STUDY  IN  PRICES — There  is  so 
much  talk,  and  still  more  rumor, 
about  how  food  prices  in  particular 
have  advanced  that  possibly  the 
following  table  of  official  market 
prices,  as  reported  by  the  Neiv 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  will 
be  found  worth  while.  Note  that 


they  are  as  of  June  30th,  1941,  and 
one  year  ago  at  the  same  time. 


FOODSTUFFS 

June  30 

Year  ago 

Wheat,  No.  2  dark 

winter,  K.  City...$0.97'.i 

41.03% 

$0.68V4-$0.75% 

Wheat,  1  dark 

North,  Minn . 

-  1.01% 

.  ■  .771/4 

Flour,  spring  pat... 

5.95 

-  6.05 

4.70  -  4.90 

Corn,  3  yellow. 

Chicago,  new . 

.73(4 

-  .74% 

.  -  .65  Vi 

Oats,  2  white. 

-  .39% 

.  -  .65  Vi 

Rye.  2  domestic. 

c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y . 

-  .71 V4 

.  -  .35% 

Harley,  No.  2,  48 

lbs.,  spec.  dom.... 

-  .75% 

.  -  .58% 

Beef,  steers . 

.15  >4 

-  .16% 

.16%-  .17% 

Lamb,  fresh . 

.22 

-  .23 

.16  -  .17% 

Pork,  loins . 

•  lO'/i 

.20%. 

.14  -  .15 

Pork,  shoulders . 

.18L 

.19  Vo 

.10>4-  .11 

Lard,  steam. 

Western  . 

10.15 

-10.25 

6.45  -  6.55 

Ekits,  (Traded  firsts 

.27 

-  .27'/i 

.16  (i-  .16% 

Hutler,  creamery, 

92  score .  -  .35  .  -  -27  Vi 


Cheese,  fresh  Kiass 

Wise.  Daisies . 

Su(!far,  raw. 

.23  -  .23 'i 

.15  V 

i-  .16'% 

iluty  paid . 

.  -  3.50 

-.  2.75 

Coffee,  Santos  4s.... 

.11%-  .11% 

.067 

s-  .07 '/s 

Coeo.a,  Accra . 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude. 

.  -  7.83 

-  5.00 

Southeast  . 

Tomatoes,  No.  2, 

t.11%-  .11% 

-  .05V'i 

•Varyland,  fact.... 
Pea.  lies,  stand.. 

.79  -  .80 

-  .59 

yii.  clind . 

Saluion,  No.  1 

.  -  1.35 

1.17', 

4-  1.20 

r.  ',  tall . 

m.:tals  - 

Pis  iron.  No.  2 

.  -  2.75 

-  2.25 

f  indry  . 

Sti  bars. 

.  -24.00 

-23.00 

1  t.-burKh  . 

Coi  er,  electrolytic. 

.  -  2.15 

-  2.15 

<■  n.  Valley . 

.  -  .12 

.11’ 

%-  .11  Va 

Ziii  East  St.  Louis 

.  -  7.25 

-  6.25 

Lea  pi(r,  N.  Y . 

5.85  -  5.90 

5.00 

-  5.05 

Tin  Straits,  N.  Y. 

.  -  ..52% 

-  .52 »% 

i)eaking  of  canned  foods  prices 
(t  e  market)  Canners’  Sales  Com- 
pa  ’  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  said 
at  le  turn  of  the  month : 

‘  he  entire  canned  food  situation  re- 
nii.  s  in  a  very  much  confused  condition. 

I  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  con- 
firi  tion  on  any  goods  not  as  yet 
pai  d  (ordinarily  termed  “Futures”) 
for  he  twin  causes  of  uncei'tainty  of 
cos  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  suf- 
ficii  t  cannery  labor  at  any  cost.  The 
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defense  program,  which  has  inducted  so 
many  into  the  service,  and  the  very 
much  higher  wage  scale,  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  so  many  into  other  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor,  have  caused  the  scarcity  of 
labor. 

Prices  on  “future  contracts”  have 
been  and  are  continuing  to  be  adjusted 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  higher  pack¬ 
ing  costs,  and  the  situation  is  calling 
for  untold  tolerance,  patience,  and 
consideration. 

We  have  very  little  to  quote,  but  will 
give  you  our  present  offerings,  subject 
to  final  acceptance  and  confirmation.” 

PEA  CANNING — There  will  be  no 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  for  these 
boys.  Here  is  a  report  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Wisconsin  from  that  Asso¬ 
ciation,  just  in: 

“Exceptionally  heavy  yields  in  the 
south-central  area  of  Wisconsin  indicate 
that  the  average  for  the  state  on  Alaskas 
may  be  about  85  cases  per  acre.  This 
high  average  is  indicated  despite  the 
very  poor  yields  being  obtained  in  most 
of  the  lakeshore  area  where  there  has 
been  practically  no  rainfall  this  month. 
This  area,  running  north  from  Port 
Washington  and  extending  about  30 
miles  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  apparently 
will  not  average  much  over  50  cases  per 
acre  on  Alaskas  and  unless  rain  is  re¬ 
ceived  soon,  the  Sweet  crop  there  will 
be  even  less. 

Reported  yields  in  other  parts  of  the 
state  range  from  75  to  125  cases  per  acre 
with  a  large  number  reporting  90  to  100. 
Despite  these  heavy  yields  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  this  week,  quality  has  held 
up  quite  well.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Alaska  pack  is  falling  in  the  No.  3  sieve 
Extra  Standard  bracket  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  No.  4  sieve  thus  far  unusually 
small. 

Reports  from  Minnesota  indicate 
Alaskas  yields  only  slightly  over  normal. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  is  reported  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  estimates  on  the 
pack  there  run  as  high  as  six  million 
cases.” 

The  country  has  been  suffering 
under  a  blistering  heat  this  week, 
and  as  a  consequence  crop  condi¬ 
tions  have  not  been  improved.  Of 
course  there  will  be  exceptions  in 
spots,  where  this  heat  may  help, 
but  despite  Governmental  reports 
of  increased  acreages,  crop  yields, 
and  packs  to  date,  have  both  been 
disappointing,  to  the  extent  that 
market  prices  are  being  influenced 
by  this  reduced  output. 


Possibly  the  strongest  feature 
possible  in  any  market  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  packs  are  being  grabbed 
up  as  fast  as  completed  in  the  can¬ 
neries.  That  condition  exists  today, 
and  there  is  grave  likelihood  that 
it  will  go  on  through  the  canning 
season.  This  conclusion  is  based 
upon  the  cleaned  up  condition  of 
spots  and  upon  the  excessively 
heavy  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
canned  foods. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  selling  futures,  on  a  safe 
basis,  may  live  to  the  thankful  that 
they  had  to  hold  off,  in  view  of  the 
above  condition.  The  whole  canned 
foods  market  is  in  an  extremely 
strong  position,  a  fact  that  all  dis¬ 
tributors  understand,  but  which, 
apparently  some  canners  do  not. 
See  the  condition  reported  right 
now  in  the  California  market;  and 
not  only  in  that  market  but  with 
many  canners  who  have  sold  fu¬ 
tures  too  low,  despite  all  warnings. 
And  this  is  not  a  case  of  trying  to 
gouge  out  every  last  penny  of  profit 
by  the  canners ;  it  is  a  case  of  find¬ 
ing  costs  far  in  excess  of  what  was 
expected  when  they  sold  the  fu¬ 
tures.  In  other  words  of  being 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  deliver  goods  for  less  than 
they  cost.  Will  the  buyers,  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  furnish  the  relief?  You 
answer  that  one. 

Time  and  space  are  both  lacking 
this  week,  and  so  we  refer  you  to 
the  excellent  reports  of  market 
conditions  in  other  leading  centers, 
where  conditions  are  the  same  as 
here  in  Baltimore.  It  is  today  just 
one  big  canned  foods  market,  as 
you  know. 

THE  WORLD  WAR— The  attack  of 
Germany  upon  Russia  can  only 
mean  a  vastly  increased  destruc¬ 
tion  of  foods  in  those  countries  and 
in  Europe;  a  heavy  added  burden 
of  famine  and  poverty  and  a  threat 
that  no  man  can  now  foresee,  least 
of  all  those  contestants,  and  the 
others  now  fighting.  And  most  of 
all  a  threat  to  us,  with  the  whole 
world  on  fire,  while  we  dream 
peacefully  on. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Sellers  Continue  Resistance — Fruits  Hold 
Attention — Indicated  Light  Productions  Add 
Further  Strength — Peas  Have  Fair  Call — 
Corn  Very  Firm — No  Offerings  of  Beans 
Yet — Fruits  Strong — Fish  Taken  as  Fast  as 
Packed. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  July  3,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION  —  With  canners 
still  backward  with  respect  to  ad¬ 
ditional  commitments  on  new 
packs,  trading  tempo  in  the  local 
market  slowed  down  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  this  week.*  The  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  holiday  was  also  a 
factor  slowing  trade.  Distributors 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  pause 
to  bring  themselves  up  to  date  on 
pack  prospects,  and  to  make  their 
usual  mid-year  check-ups  on  inven¬ 
tories  of  canned  foods.  Fruits 
came  in  for  considerable  attention 
during  the  week,  reports  from  the 
coast  being  bullish  in  character, 
particularly  with  respect  to  apri¬ 
cots  and  Hawaiian  pineapple.  On 
canned  vegetables,  marked  firm¬ 
ness  continued  in  evidence  with  re¬ 
ports  on  the  progress  of  the  pea 
pack  up-State  and  in  Wisconsin 
less  encouraging  than  hitherto,  in¬ 
sofar  as  anticipated  pack  totals  are 
concerned.  Reports  on  the  new 
salmon  pack  also  indicated  light 
production  thus  far. 

THE  OUTLOOK — There  is  nothing 
in  the  picture  at  the  moment  to  in¬ 
dicate  other  than  a  sellers’  market 
for  the  immediate  future.  With 
retailer  demand  active  and  the 
trade  apparently  stocking  well 
ahead,  jobbers  have  been  unable  to 
keep  their  inventories  up  to  par 
and  continue  in  the  market  for 
prompt  shipment  supplies.  Recent 
advances  at  primary  points  are 
now  beginning  to  be  more  gener¬ 
ally  reflected  in  the  retail  price 
structure,  and  consumer  reaction 
to  this  trend  will  be  studied.  Too, 
the  trade  is  keeping  close  tabs  on 
developments  from  Washington 
with  respect  to  “ceiling”  prices  for 
consumer  goods,  although  no  such 
action  with  regard  to  canned  foods 
appears  probable  in  the  immediate 
future. 


TOMATOES  —  The  market  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  strength  on  both 
spots  and  new  pack  during  the 
week,  with  prices  generally  un¬ 
changed  at  levels  effective  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  week.  With 
an  acreage  increase  of  11  per  cent, 
the  likelihood  of  the  15,000,000- 
case  pack  increase  called  for  by  the 
government  is  coming  in  for  seri¬ 
ous  doubt.  Reports  from  Florida 
indicate  that  this  season’s  tomato 
pack  has  run  far  behind  expecta¬ 
tions.  Reports  from  the  mid-west 
note  continued  strength  and  short 
offerings  of  spot  tomatoes,  and 
quiet  with  respect  to  futures. 

PEAS — New  pack  early  Junes  in 
the  South  are  meeting  with  a  fair 
call,  with  canners  holding  the 
market  for  standards  at  95  cents, 
f.o.b.  factory.  Reports  from  Wis¬ 
consin  indicate  that  pack  totals 
thus  far  have  not  come  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  in  some  cases,  and  that 
some  pro-rating  might  be  looked 
for.  Early  reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  New  York  State  pack  are 
also  discouraging  in  this  respect. 
In  the  Northwest,  the  market  is 
looking  up,  a  leading  packer  this 
week  advancing  prices  on  some 
sizes  and  withdrawing  on  others. 
Fancy  garden  run  from  the  north¬ 
west,  under  featured  brands,  have 
been  advanced  to  $1.3214  for  No. 
2  tins. 

CORN — Canners  are  clearing  out 
small  unsold  stocks  of  1940  pack, 
with  standard  crushed  now  well 
established  at  75  cents,  f.o.b.  can¬ 
nery  points,  for  southern  pack. 
Canners  are  still  holding  back  on 
new  pack,  both  in  the  south  and 
at  midwest  points,  and  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  business  on  1941  pack 
will  hit  its  stride  until  the  crop  is 
further  along.  Current  reports  in¬ 
dicate  a  favorable  outlook  for  the 
crop  in  most  growing  sections,  but 
distributors  would  like  to  book  a 
little  more  heavily  on  futures  “just 
in  case.” 

BEANS — Canners  in  the  south  are 
not  yet  offering  new  pack  in  any 
large  volume,  and  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  strongly  held.  Standard  2s 
are  generally  held  at  75  cents,  can¬ 
nery,  while  on  10s,  bottom  appears 
to  be  $3.50.  The  eastern  market 
on  2s  seems  to  be  running  about  5 


cents  per  dozen  under  quotations 
now  current  in  Arkansas  for  beans 
of  comparable  grade. 

PINEAPPLE — Jobbers  are  quietly 
accumulating  stocks  of  pineapple 
wherever  possible,  and  an  early  ad¬ 
vance  in  quotations  by  Hawaiian 
canners  would  not  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise.  Reports  from  Honolulu  this 
week  are  to  the  effect  that  both 
plantation  workers  and  cannery 
laborers  are  to  get  a  substantial 
wage  increase  this  season,  which 
will  probably  be  reflected  in  prices 
for  the  canned  product,  which 
has  remained  unchanged  since 
January. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Reports 
from  California  indicate  that  prices 
for  new  pack  apricots  will  run  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  earlier  ten¬ 
tative  quotations  had  indicated, 
this  being  due  both  to  strong 
markets  for  the  raw  fruit  and 
higher  labor  costs  at  canneries. 
Canners  who  booked  futures  ear¬ 
lier  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  for  stand¬ 
ard  2V4s  expect  the  market  to  go 
sharply  higher  when  formal  open¬ 
ing  prices  are  named.  Demand  for 
new  pack  Royal  Anne  cherries  has 
increased,  and  a  good  volume  has 
been  booked  out  of  the  new  pack. 
Higher  peach  prices  are  in  sight, 
and  Bartlett  pears,  which  have  re¬ 
cently  come  in  for  some  shading, 
are  now  firm  to  strong. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES — With  the  crop 
in  Michigan  and  New  York  esti¬ 
mated  at  30  per  cent  under  last 
year’s  totals,  growers  are  advanc¬ 
ing  their  prices  for  the  raw  fruit 
to  the  point  where  canners  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  balk.  This  was  reflected 
this  week  in  announcement  by 
Geneva  Preserving  Co.,  one  of  Ihe 
principal  New  York  State  packc’s, 
that  it  would  not  can  red  sour 
cherries  this  year  because  pri  es 
for  the  fruit  have  reached  the  pc  nt 
where  the  possibility  of  market.. ig 
the  canned  product  is  impair  fl. 
Canners  are  now  talking  a  $1  lo 
market  for  2s. 

CITRUS — There  were  no  chan  es 
reported  during  the  week  on  either 
juices  or  segments.  The  trade  is 
well  covered  on  immediate  requi  e- 
ments,  and  additional  buying  -or 
shipment  from  P''lorida  was  scicit. 
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Texas  is  out  of  the  picture,  insofar 
as  the  trade  in  this  area  is  con¬ 
cerned,  because  of  high  freight 
rates. 

SARDINES — The  Maine  pack  is 
running  well  ahead  of  comparable 
1940  figures,  but  stocks  are  still 
moving  out  as  fast  as  packed,  and 
canners  have  been  unable  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  any  surplus  stocks.  Quar¬ 
ter  keyless  oils  are  now  strongly 
held  at  $3.50  per  case,  f.o.b.  East- 
port,  and  jobbing  demand  for  this 
grade  is  active  in  many  sections  of 
the  country. 

SALMON — With  salmon  canning 
getting  under  way  on  a  larger 
scale,  the  pack  has  not  yet  hit  its 
stride,  and  early  production  is  re¬ 
ported  light.  Buyers  are  reported 
to  have  booked  a  sizable  volume  of 
business  on  1941  pack  on  the  basis 
of  $2.85  for  tall  Alaska  reds,  $1.75 
for  pinks,  and  $1.60  for  chums, 
with  sellers,  in  most  instances, 
guaranteeing  prices  against  formal 
1941  opening. 

OTHER  FISH — Shrimp  is  strongly 
held  at  recently  advanced  levels, 
with  stocks  still  short.  No  change 
in  tuna  is  reported  this  week,  de¬ 
mand  being  routine  and  cannery 
prices  firmly  maintained.  Canned 
lobster  is  moving  in  good  volume, 
with  Canadian  halves  held  at  $2.90 
and  quarters  at  $1.75,  f.o.b.  New 
York. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Active — Good  Volume  Recorded — Wiscon¬ 
sin  Pea  Pack  Below  Estimates — Some  De¬ 
livering  Short — Buying  Corn — No  Spot 
Tomatoes — Bulk  of  Future  Beet  Business 
placed — Beans  Dissapointing — Fruits  Being 
Taken  Quickly. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  July  3,  1941. 

THE  WEATHER — June  certainly 
('  shed  up  unusual  conditions  in  the 
e  tire  Mississippi  Valley.  Some- 
c  e  has  said  that  we  have  had  more 
li  t  weather  during  the  past  three 
V  ^eks,  than  all  of  the  summer  of 
1  40.  The  heat,  coupled  with  the 
d  ought  that  prevailed  earlier  in 
t-  3  season,  has  made  the  grumbl¬ 


ings  far  more  pronounced  than 
usual. 

GENERAL  MARKET — ^While  every¬ 
one  is  preparing  for  a  double  holi¬ 
day  over  the  week-end,  there  is 
more  keen  interest  to  stay  on  the 
job,  to  watch  developments,  and 
to  seek  up-to-the-minute  reports 
from  the  various  principal  packing 
districts,  than  usual. 

With  opening  prices  on  many 
items  like  Apricots  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  Black  Raspberries  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  R.S.P.  Cherries  from 
both  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  the 
market  has  been  more  active  and 
considerable  volume  has  been 
recorded. 

PEAS — Take  out  your  map  of 
Wisconsin  and  draw  a  line,  almost 
due  North  from  Milwaukee  to 
Green  Bay  and  you  will  then  be 
able  to  visualize  the  territory  that 
lies  East  of  that  imaginary  line.  In 
that  district,  the  Pea  crop  has  been 
badly  damaged  and  canners  (and 
there  are  a  number  of  them)  will 
be  forced  to  make  short  deliveries. 
Two  or  three  of  the  old  time  and 
substantial  Firms  say  that  their 
losses  will  be  the  heaviest  in  a  long 
number  of  years. 

The  balance  of  the  State  is  much 
better  and  fair  average  yields  of 
Alaskas  were  obtained.  Recent 
rainfalls  helped  out  the  Sweets 
materially. 

The  Alaska  pack  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  has  been  completed.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the 
total  pack  of  the  State  was  far  less 
than  originally  estimated. 

The  market  is  firm  and  prices 
are  on  the  upward  trend,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  number  of  siftings  that 
are  sure  to  be  short.  Most  canners 
are  not  in  the  market.  They  pre¬ 
fer  to  wait  until  their  packs  have 
been  completed,  regraded,  settle¬ 
ments  effected  with  buyers  who 
will  not  receive  100%  delivery, 
and  until  they  know  exactly  what 
if  any  surplus  they  will  have.  As 
a  whole,  the  situation  is  one  of 
strength. 

CORN — Future  corn  buying  pro¬ 
gresses  even  though  the  trade  as  a 
whole  realizes  that  the  acreage  will 
be  30%  larger  than  last  year.  Spot 
corn,  as  stated  in  this  column  last 


week,  is  all  cleaned  up,  a  condition 
the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
known  even  by  Old  Timers  for  a 
decade  or  more. 

TOMATOES  —  Everything  quiet 
along  the  Tomato  front.  No.  2  tin 
Standards  in  Indiana  and  sur¬ 
rounding  States,  are  not  to  be  had. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  No.  2i/> 
tins  and  No.  10  tins.  About  the 
only  quotations  your  reporter  ran 
across  are — No.  2  tin  Fair  Ex. 
Stand.  80  cents  Indiana  factory; 
No.  2  tin  Good  Ex.  Stand.  85  cents 
Indiana  factory;  No.  2  tin  Near 
Fancy  Tomatoes  90  cents  Indiana 
factory.  On  Futures,  there  is  little 
interest  being  shown  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  as  most  buyers  are  con¬ 
tent  to  loaf  along. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  There  has 
been  some  sizeable  Future  Tomato 
Juice  business  during  the  past 
week,  at  prices  at  or  close  to  the 
opening.  No.  10  tin  Puree  is  all 
gone  on  the  Spot  and  Futures  are 
quoted  at  $3.20  to  $3.25  Indiana 
factory.  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce 
are  in  good  position. 

BEETS — What  few  lots  are  left 
in  Wisconsin  of  last  year’s  packing 
are  cleaning  up  nicely.  The  bulk  of 
the  future  beet  business  has  been 
recorded.  Conditions  at  this  time 
point  to  a  favorable  crop  outlook. 

SPINACH — Spot  stocks  are  all  but 
exhausted.  Some  resales  have  been 
made  from  jobber  to  jobber  in  this 
city.  The  Ozarks  are  not  quoting 
and  California  is  holding  at  prices 
too  high  for  the  trade. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Refer¬ 
ence  was  made  last  week  to  Old 
Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  spot  corn  but  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  spot  green  beans  and 
wax  beans.  There  are  none  to  be 
had  and  even  the  Southland  that 
furnished  a  few  early  cars,  has  not 
been  able  to  take  care  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  booked. 

Rains  early  this  month  broke  the 
drought  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
and  relieved  the  situation  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  crops.  All  canners  in 
this  district  have  withdrawn  from 
the  future  market. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Recent  sta¬ 
tistics  drive  home  the  fact  that  all 
canned  fruits  are  in  the  lightest 
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Food  is  "critical"  defense 
material — a  must  —  if  the 
other  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  to  be  fulfilled. 
Men  must  eat  to  live.  Can¬ 
ned  foods,  nutritious,  pre¬ 
pared,  convenient,  protect¬ 
ed  from  spoilage,  disease 
germs,  poison  gases,  easy 
to  handle,  to  store,  fit  sgu- 
arely  into  the  program. 

Machinery  andSupplymen 
— are  you  prepared  to  work 
with  canners  in  their  mis¬ 
sion  of  supplying  safe  food 
for  our  American  People, 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  our 
European  Allies? 

Now  as  then — "Food  Will 
Win  The  War" — You  will 
find  THE  CANNING 
TRADE  a  most  thorough 
and  economical  means  of 
telling  canners  you  are 
ready  ...  to  show 
them  new  and  better  labor 
saving  ways  to  production. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Keeping  the  C  anning  Industry 

I  Informed  Since  1878 

'  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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supply  in  many  a  year.  Take  fruit 
cocktail  for  example,  an  all  time 
record  movement  of  41/)  million 
cases  was  made  during  the  past 
year  with  present  stocks  negligible. 
Apricot  prices  were  named  last 
week  and  a  large  business  was 
booked.  One  prominent  broker  re¬ 
marked  that  S.  A.  P.  business  had 
come  back  into  its  own  after  a  lapse 
of  time.  One  canner  is  reported  to 
have  sold  up  his  entire  apricot  pro¬ 
duction,  when  his  S.  A.  P.  buyers 
readily  approved  of  prices  and  even 
increased  their  orders.  Cling 
peaches  ought  to  be  the  next  fruit 
item  on  which  the  trade  will  center 
its  activities.  New  prices  ought  to 
be  out  shortly. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  are 
going  to  surprise  the  trade.  There 
is  a  moderate  carryover  of  this 
fruit  in  California  and  a  small 
carryover  in  Washington.  Most 
buyers  figured  that  would  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  opening  prices  low 
but  recent  advices  are  that  No. 
21/)  choice  are  likely  to  open  at 
around  $1.80  or  $1.85,  compared 
with  $1.60  to  $1.65  a  year  ago. 

Berries  of  all  kinds  have  been 
active.  Prices  have  advanced  over 
opening,  with  heavy  sales  having 
been  made,  there  will  be  but  little 
unsold  stock  after  shipments  are 
effected. 

Oregon  prunes  are  going  along 
with  the  other  fruit  items  and  it 
is  now  difficult  to  buy  No.  21/2  spot 
choice  at  under  90c  with  some  ask¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $1.00. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Opening  prices 
at  $6.25  on  No.  10  tin  R.  S.  P.  in 
water  and  No.  2  R.  S.  P.  of  $1.25, 
F.  0.  B.  Michigan  factory  points, 
did  not  bring  forth  a  large  volume 
of  business  but  canners  seem  con¬ 
tent  in  the  thought  that  the  trade 
in  time  will  appreciate  these  prices 
are  low  when  compared  with  all 
existing  conditions. 

BLACK  RASPBERRIES  —  Michigan 
canners  named  during  the  past 
week  an  opening  price  of  $8.50  on 
No.  10  tin  black  raspberries  in 
water.  It  is  expected  New  York 
Columbian  prices  will  follow  soon 
and  that  Maine  will  announce  open¬ 
ing  on  blueberries. 


THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — Did  you  see  the 
cartoon  that  appeared  in  the  recent 
issue  of  a  trade  paper  depicting  the 
“octopus”  as  a  King,  sitting  on  his 
throne,  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand 
with  large  diamonds  sparkling 
from  his  left  hand?  A  long  robe 
graced  the  King  in  his  chair  and 
underneath  the  cartoon  the  follow¬ 
ing  appeared : 

“We  control  35.5%  of  all  chain 
grocery  sales. 

We  control  10.0%  of  all  retail 
grocery  sales. 

We  control  2.4%  of  retail  sales 
in  all  lines. 

We  control  25%  of  all  coffee 
business.” 

When  one  company  in  the  retail 
food  business  reports  over  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  sales  (such  as  the 
“octopus”  did  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  February  28th)  it’s  about 
time  someone  woke  up  and  did 
something  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

New  Packs  Sold  Up  As  Quick  As  Completed 
— Sold  too  Low — Apricots  at  High  Prices  to 
Growers — Elberta  Peaches  Quoted — Future 
Lima  Bean  Prices. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  July  3,  1941. 

NEW  PACKS — Much  of  the  inter¬ 
est  in  canned  foods  during  the  past 
week  has  been  centered  on  new 
pack.  The  packs  made  to  date  have 
been  largely  sold  up  by  the  time 
they  were  completed  and  this  may 
well  be  true  of  the  packs  to  come. 
In  both  spinach  and  asparag^’s 
early  sales  were  at  figures  well  b  > 
low  those  that  prevailed  before  the 
packing  seasons  came  to  an  er  1, 
and  this  story  is  being  repeated  1 
the  case  of  apricots.  Just  wl  v 
prices  are  put  out  that  do  not  r  - 
fleet  actual  costs  is  difficult  3 
understand,  but  it  is  being  do  3 
with  monotonous  regularity. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  ap’  - 
cots  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  d.  ■ 
tricts  is  about  at  an  end,  with  c  - 
erations  in  the  Santa  Clara  Vail  / 
just  getting  under  way.  Some  ope  .- 
prices  are  being  put  out,  and  cc  - 
siderable  business  has  been  booked, 
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but  the  larger  packers  with  fea¬ 
tured  brands  are  waiting  until 
more  fruit  is  in  cans.  There  is 
plenty  of  fruit  to  be  had,  but 
growers  have  high  ideas  and  prices 
for  canning  stock  are  by  no  means 
settled  at  this  writing.  As  high  as 
$40  a  ton  has  been  paid  for  select 
fruit  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
where  Tiltons  are  featured,  and 
Santa  Clara  growers  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  more  for  their  Blenheims. 
Canners  are  balking,  however,  at 
demands  for  $60  a  ton  and  are 
finding  it  possible  to  secure  fruit 
at  $50. 

One  of  the  first  new  pack  apricot 
lists  to  make  an  appearance  quoted 
as  follows :  Whole  peeled,  8-oz. 
fancy  60c  and  choice  55c;  No.  1 
tall,  fancy  $1  and  choice  92V^>c; 
No.  2V^,  fancy  $1.65,  choice  $1.50 
and  standard  $1.40;  No.  10  fancy 
$5.80  and  choice  $5.  Halves,  un¬ 
peeled,  8-oz.  fancy  and 

choice  62V^c;  No.  1  tall,  fancy 
$1.20,  choice  $1.07  V2  and  standard 
87i/4c;  No.  21/2,  fancy  $1.90,  choice 
$1.70,  standard  in  choice  syrup 
$1.57V2  and  standard  $1.45;  No. 
10,  fancy  $6.50,  choice  $5.75, 
standard  in  choice  syrup  $5.40, 
standard  $5;  solid  pack  pie  $5.50 
and  water  $4.25.  Halves,  peeled, 
8-oz.,  fancy  721/2C;  No.  1  tall,  fancy 
$1.30  and  choice  $1.15;  No.  2V2> 
fancy  $2.15  and  choice  $1.85;  No. 
10,  fancy  $6.85,  choice  $6.25  and 
standard  $4.50. 

This  list  was  withdrawn  after 
twenty-four  hours.  Most  of  the 
others  brought  out  were  at  higher 
prices  and  some  of  these  have  re¬ 
corded  advances  and  withdrawals 
within  three  or  four  days  after 
making  an  appearance.  The  initial 
price  list  represents  the  minimum 
quotations  and  many  items  are  not 
cailable  at  the  prices  quoted, 
'rices  on  select  Coast  counties 
.’uit  will  be  definitely  higher. 

PEACHES  —  Some  packers  are 
ioting  opening  prices  on  new 
ack  Elberta  peaches,  as  follows: 
0.  1  tall,  fancy  $1,271/2  '>  No.  2i/4, 
incy  $2.05,  and  No.  10,  fancy  $7. 
hese  prices  are  for  California 
uit,  either  halves  or  sliced.  For 
lipment  prior  to  September  1  a 
t  .scount  of  10c  a  case  is  allowed. 

LIMA  BEANS  —  The  California 
I  acking  Corporation  has  brought 


out  tentative  opening  prices  on 
1941  pack  Utah  lima  beans  under 
the  Del  Monte  brand,  as  follows: 
Tiny  green  limas,  picnic  $1  and 
No.  2  tall  $1.55,  and  Early  Garden 
green  limas,  picnic  90c,  No.  303 
$1.20  and  No.  2  tall  $1.37V:i ;  Ten¬ 
tative  prices  on  Midwest  Early 
Garden  green  limas  under  this 
brand  are:  Picnic  90c,  No.  303 
$1,171/2  and  No.  2  tall  $1.35. 

PIMIENTOS — Tentative  prices  on 
1941  pack  Del  Monte  brand  Cali¬ 
fornia  red  pimientos  and  peeled 
green  chili  have  also  been  brought 
out.  Red  pimientos  are  quoted  at 
77I/2C  for  the  4-oz.  size,  and  $1.30 
for  7i/)-oz.  Peeled  green  chili  are 
packed  in  but  one  size,  the  4-oz., 
and  this  is  priced  at  77i/2C  a  dozen. 

OLIVES — The  1940  olive  crop  was 
the  largest  ever  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  amounting  to  more  than 
50,000  tons,  and  more  than  double 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Can¬ 
ners  handled  about  16,000  tons, 
making  a  pack  tentatively  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,125,000  cases.  Oil  manu¬ 
facturers  made  about  1,425,000 
gallons  of  oil,  the  largest  produc¬ 
tion  on  record,  and  for  which  a 
ready  market  was  found. 

PEACH  PROPOSAL  —  A  public 
hearing  of  cling  peach  growers  and 
canners  was  held  recently  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  on  the  question  of  a  1941 
marketing  order  for  the  handling 
of  this  fruit.  It  is  proposed  to  pack 
both  No.  1  and  No.  2  grade  fruit, 
with  no  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
pack.  Before  it  can  be  made  ef¬ 
fective  approval  of  65  per  cent  of 
the  growers  and  canners,  accord¬ 
ing  to  number  and  volume  of  ton¬ 
nage  produced  or  handled,  must  be 
obtained. 

STRIKE  —  The  Santa  Clara 
County  Growers  Union,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  apricot  growers,  has 
commenced  the  picketing  of  can¬ 
neries  to  support  its  demand  for 
higher  prices  for  fruit.  Last  year, 
when  there  was  a  similar  dispute, 
ranchers  dumped  fruit  sent  to  can¬ 
ners  by  independent  growers. 

GOOD  WORK — The  editorial  on  the 
canning  industry  anti-trust  cases 
was  just  the  thing  ana  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  trade.  It  was 
mentioned  almost  every  place  vis¬ 
ited  today. 
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For  the  purpose  of  the 
1939  Census,  the  Census 
Bureau  reports  a  total  of 
2007  firms  engaged  in  the 
canning  or  drying  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  consti¬ 
tuting  this  industry. 

That  means  that  2,000,000 
circulation  will  reach  no 
more  canners  than  2,000 
circulation  rightly  directed. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
makes  it  possible  for  can¬ 
ning  machinery  and  sup-  I 
plies  firms  to  get  as  close 
a  following  of  this  industry 
as  is  possible  to  obtain, 
backed  by  over  60  years 
of  serving  this  industry,  yet 
save  from  30  to  60  per 
cent  over  what  they  would 
pay  for  like  space  in  other 
publications,  ortouse 
double  the  amount  of 
space  for  the  same  money. 

Use  this  direct  economi¬ 
cal  means  to  tell  canners 
that  you  are  ready  to  help 
them  in  their  efforts  to  sup¬ 
ply  '  'safe  foods  for  defense. ' ' 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Keeping  the  Canning  Industry 
Informed  Since  1878 

20S.GaySt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SPEED  FOOD  RESEARCH 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  national  food 
and  grocery  products  manufacturers 
affiliated  with  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  increase  their  research 
expenditures  substantially  during  the 
latter  part  of  1941,  according  to  Paul 
S.  Willis,  president  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  group. 

These  figures,  he  said,  are  the  result 
of  a  special  investigation  on  research 
among  the  240  members  of  AGMA,  com¬ 
panies  employing  more  than  a  million 
persons  and  doing  more  than  four  billion 
dollars  in  volume  each  year. 

“The  average  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  research  by  each  reporting 
manufacturer  for  April,  1941,  was  al¬ 
most  double  in  number  those  employed  in 
1930”,  Mr.  Willis  said.  “None  of  the 
manufacturers  will  use  fewer  persons  in 
research  this  year  than  have  been  used 
previously.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the 
companies  do  their  own  research  or  em¬ 
ploy  independent  laboratories.” 

Mr.  Willis  stated  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  reporting  manufacturers  attributed 
specific  improvements  in  their  products 
to  research  work  done  in  their  own  and 
independent  laboratories.  “Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  reporting  companies  also 
estimated  that  research  has  brought 
savings  through  manufacture  or  through 
the  creation  of  new  markets.  These 
savings  have  in  turn  been  passed  on  to 
the  consumer,”  he  pointed  out. 

The  reports  of  the  manufacturers  on 
research  indicated  there  is  still  much 


work  to  be  covered  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  Mr.  Willis  added.  “The  in¬ 
crease  in  research  facilities  among  our 
members  will  in  good  part  be  centered 
on  the  problem  of  developing  ingredients 
replacing  imports  affected  by  war.  Only 
ten  per  cent  of  our  members  reported 
that  research  had  developed  products  to 
replace  their  import  needs.” 

“We  must  continue  this  work.  Almost 
forty  per  cent  of  our  reporting  members 
have  had  their  research  departments  in 
operation  since  before  1930.  Two  of 
them  actually  began  that  work  in  1897.” 


HOW  HIGH  ARE  PRICES? 

From  Modern  Merchant  and 
Grocery  World  (Photo) 

With  all  of  the  talk  and  all  of  the 
newspaper  articles  about  high  prices,  we 
feel  that  a  comparison  of  our  prices  of 
today  with  those  of  1925  will  prove  how 
much  more  a  dollar  will  buy  today. 


Crisco,  I’s  . 

,.  $7.75 

$6.25 

Mueller  Macaroni  . 

.  2.20 

1.57 

Corned  Beef,  I’s . 

,.  4.90 

3.95 

Shoe  Polish,  2-1  . 

..  1.02 

.68 

Ivory  Soap  . 

..  6.30 

4.66 

Sugar,  100-lbs . 

..  9.10 

5.20 

Corn  Flakes,  Kellogg’s... 

..  2.60 

2.15 

Ohio  Matches  . 

..  6.90 

3.90 

Wilbur  Cocoa,  I’s  . 

..  3.85 

1.47 

Hershey  Cocoa,  I’s  . 

..  2.50 

1.52 

Maxwell  House  Coffee.... 

..  4.10 

3.02 

Clorox,  pints  . 

..  4.15 

2.05 

Raisins,  S.  M . 

..  1.32 

.83 

Dethol,  pints  . 

..  7.20 

1.75 

Grape  Jelly,  8-oz . 

.  1.22 

.8? 

Lard  . 

.  4.80 

2.90 

Vinegar,  qts . 

.  1.80 

1.00 

And  we  might  add  to  the  above,  from 
issues  of  June  1,  1925,  and  June  2,  1941, 
the  following — 

Tomatoes,  2’s,  standards.. ..$1.07  $  .77  V2 


Corn,  2’s,  Stds.  M.  S .  1.571/2  .821/2 

Peas,  2’s,  Stds.  4’s .  1.10  .871/2 

Beans,  2’s,  Std.  cut .  1.00  .85 

Spinach,  2i/^’s,  Stds .  1.25  1.27 1/2 

Peaches,  2i/4’s,  Choice .  2.65  1.62 1/2 

P.  Apples,  21/2’s,  Sliced .  2.70  1.60 

Salmon,  Tall  I’s .  2.60  2.75 

Sardines,  %  Must.  K1 .  4.00  3.00 


HAZEN  TAKES  OVER  OLIVE  CANNERY 

The  Hazen  Packing  Company,  organ¬ 
ized  last  year  by  C.  E.  Hazen,  formerly 
with  the  Maywood  Packing  Company, 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Corning 
Olive  Growers  Association  at  Corning, 
Calif.  The  new  firm,  which  made  a  pack 
last  year,  will  extend  its  operations  this 
season  and  plans  to  make  an  enlarged 
pack  this  year,  this  including  ripe  canned 
olives,  along  with  olives  of  Spanish, 
Greek  and  Sicilian  types. 


LABOR.  CANNERS  SEEK  AGREEMENT 

Representatives  of  Monterey  Sardine 
Canners  and  the  AFL  Fish  Cannery 
Workers  have  commenced  negotiations 
at  Monterey,  Calif.,  for  the  1941-42  sea¬ 
son  agreement.  The  open  season  on 
sardines  at  Monterey  begins  August  1. 
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VEGETABLE  GROWERS  MEETING  PLANS 

Improved  quality  and  reduced  cost  of 
egetables  that  everybody  can  have  an 
i.pportunity  to  consume  foods  that  are 
]>rotective  and  essential  is  the  type  of 
research  that  will  be  stressed  during  the 
vugust  4-7  convention  of  the  Vegetable 
■Irowers  Association  of  America,  to  be 
held  at  the  Deshler  Wallick  Hotel,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Commercial  firms  and  the  Ohio  Di¬ 
vision  of  Plant  Industry  are  sponsoring 
seven  fellowships  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  outlying  experiment  stations  to 
study  new  cultural  methods  of  raising 
the  highest  quality  vegetables  at  the 
lowest  cost.  The  practical  applications 
of  these  results  which  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  convention  will  enable 
growers  to  meet  many  of  the  problems 
arising  from  the  present  emergency.  For 
example,  at  the  V.G.A.  of  A.  banquet, 
Aug.  6,  a  salad  with  seedless  tomatoes 
will  be  served,  while  on  exhibition  in  the 
University  greenhouse  will  be  seedless 
peppers,  melons,  and  eggplants.  Methods 
of  producing  these  seedless  fruits  will  be 
demonstrated. 

The  Ohio  Division  of  Plant  Industry 
has  established  two  of  these  fellowships 
primarily  to  study  varietal  purity  and 
yielding  capacity  of  vegetable  seeds  sold 
in  the  state.  Approximately  2000  varie¬ 
ties  and  strains  of  vegetables  are  to  be 
included  in  the  12  test  acres. 

One  fellow  is  making  a  detailed  study 
on  the  effect  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  the 
decomposition  of  crop  refuse  to  increase 
the  organic  matter  content  of  the  soil. 
Every  grower  is  fully  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  sufficient  amount  of  organic  matter 
to  provide  air  for  good  root  growth. 
This  need  for  air  around  roots  will  be 
amply  demonstrated  both  in  the  field 
and  greenhouse  during  the  convention. 

A  graduate  student  from  the  Home 
Economics  Department  at  Ohio  State 
University  will  present  a  paper  on  the 
effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  food  value  of 
vegetables.  This  should  be  useful  to 
producers  and  especially  valuable  to  the 
c('nsumer.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
growers  will  view  tomato  fertilizer  te.sts 
designed  to  determine  the  most  effective 
method  of  fertilizing  tomatoes  for 
canning. 


Convention  guests  will  see  4  acres  of 
potatoes  on  the  University  gardens, 
planted  with  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  differences  in  yield  and  plant 
growth  with  varying  water  and  fertilizer 
applications. 

Other  graduate  students  are  conduct¬ 
ing  experiments  with  the  unusual  fertil¬ 
izing  materials  such  as  boron,  zinc, 
copper,  and  manganese  upon  the  quality 
of  vegetables.  Often  the  quality  of  the 
vegetable  is  affected  by  lack  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  long  before  any  growth  deficien¬ 
cies  are  noted.  An  elaborate  display  of 
plants  showing  hunger  signs  will  be  on 
display  in  the  field  and  greenhouse  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention. 

SUCCESSFUL  SOLDIERING  RULES  ARE 
UNIVERSAL 

Col.  Walter  F.  Siegmund,  who  has  had 
a  long  and  illustrous  military  career, 
now  with  Western  Cartridge  Co.,  East 
Alton,  Ill.,  called  upon  by  young  men  for 
advice  with  regard  to  their  military  serv¬ 
ice,  has  prepared  a  list  of  “rules”  or 
“points”  he  considers  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  for  their  guidance. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  these  rules 
on  “how  to  be  a  successful  soldier”  con¬ 
tain  so  much  fundamental  Sense  and 
Truth  that  they  may  be  applied  equally 
well  on  “how  to  be  a  successful  clerk,” 
“how  to  be  a  successful  merchant,”  or 
anything  else.  They  follow: 

1 —  Observe  everything  within  your 
notice. 

2 —  Learn  what  your  duties  are  and  do 
them  cheerfully  and  efficiently. 

3 —  Be  alert  and  on  time. 

»4 — Obey  orders,  but  be  sure  you  under¬ 
stand  them;  if  not,  ask  questions. 

5 —  Put  all  your  energy  and  drive  be¬ 
hind  everything  you  do. 

6 —  Keep  yourself  and  your  equipment 
neat  and  clean. 

7 —  Indulge  in  clean  recreation  off 
duty. 

8 —  Put  your  duty  before  pleasure. 

1) — Pick  with  great  care  your  associ¬ 
ates  off  duty,  and  avoid  those  who  may 
try  to  influence  you  to  indulge  in  things 
you  know  might  injure  you. 

10 — Mind  your  own  business  and  don’t 
become  a  part  of  grapevines  spreading 


rumors  among  your  fellow  soldiers.  If 
you  want  information  or  need  advice,  go 
to  your  commanding  officer. 

11 —  When  things  go  wrong,  take  it  on 
the  chin  like  a  man.  Don’t  be  a  cry¬ 
baby,  but  if  you  have  a  just  complaint 
for  the  good  of  the  service  make  it  to 
your  commanding  officer. 

12 —  Don’t  try  “bull”  to  get  by — it  will 
catch  up  with  you,  and  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  no  man  ever  had  a  good  enough 
memory  to  become  a  successful  liar. 

13 —  Don’t  be  a  “boot-licker.” 

14 —  Don’t  try  to  gain  recognition  by 
hanging  around  headquarters. 

15 —  Cultivate  the  respect  of  your  fel¬ 
low-soldiers,  and  you  will  win  the  re¬ 
spect  of  your  superiors  and  promotion. 

16 —  Attend  religious  service. 

17 —  Don’t  forget  the  folks  at  home  are 
waiting  for  a  letter  from  you  regularly. 

18 —  Don’t  borrow  or  lend  money — it 
makes  enemies. 

19 —  Save  some  of  your  pay. 

20 —  Remember  this  always — that  your 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  your  great¬ 
est  leader.  Do  all  those  things  you 
know  are  the  right  things  to  do,  and 
don’t  do  any  of  those  things  that  you 
know  are  the  wrong  things  to  do. 

21 —  Resolve  to  leave  the  service  a  big¬ 
ger  and  better  man  morally  and  physi¬ 
cally — a  credit  to  your  family  and  your 
country. 

— The  New  West  Trade. 

NEW  SUPERS 

A  &  P  is  building  a  $25,000  super 
market  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri, 
which  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
September  1. 

Dole  Super  Markets  will  open  a  new 
unit  on  Northeast  Capital  Avenue, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

A.  &  P.  will  open  a  new  super  market 
at  278  N.  Main  Street,  Spartanburg, 

S.  C. 

Dixie  Stores  and  Big  Star  have  just 
recently  opened  supers  at  Spartanburg. 

Market  Basket  Stores,  Clean,  New 
York,  plan  to  operate  a  super  market  at 
Kane,  Pennsylvania,  about  the  middle  of 
next  month. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

‘■'They  have  everything,  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Canned  Vegetables 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2Vj . 

Large,  No.  2V^ . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


3.50 

3.5(1 

3.40 

3.00 

2.90 

2.80 

3.20 

2.85 

3.00 

2.55 


3.20 

2.85 

3.00 

2.55 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05 

12-oz.  vac . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 90  .96 


CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green.. 
No.  10  . 


No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 


11.25 

11.25 

HOMINY 

1.00  . 

5.00  . 

.82%  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

3.75  . 

.75  . 

nominal 

nominal 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

3.50  . 

No.  10  . 

1.15  1.25 

nominal 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

5.50  5.75 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

nominal 

1.50  1.60 

1.50 

1.55 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

7.00  7.50 

1.30  1.35 

8.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.30  1.36 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.15  1.20 

1.20  1.30 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.75  6.36 

.90 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.80  .92% 

.90  . 

.90 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

4.75  5.00 

.72%  .80 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

.70  .75 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

3.50  3.90 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


.72% 


.85 

2.35 


.87%  .90 

4.25  4.50 


No.  2  Soaked.. 
BEETS 


.57%  .65 


Cut,  No.  2 
No.  2% 


No.  10  . 
Diced,  No. 


2 . 

. 97%  1.60 

.  1.06  . 

.90 

1.25 

1.05 

.  3.25 

4.00 

4.00 

.70 

.82% 

.76 

. 92% 

.95 

.80 

S  40 

3.75 

3.25 

2 . 

. 85 

.87% 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

4.25 

3.76 

3.36 

2 . 

. 80 

.85 

.70 

.85 

1.20 

.  3.60 

3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

No.  2 . 

.  .70 

.  3.10 

CARROTS 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Diced,  No.  2 . 60 

No.  10  .  3.25 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 70 

Fancy  No.  2 . 95 


4.60 

.80 

3.76 


.80 

1.15 


.70 

3.00 


.70 


No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  -90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  •••••” 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  "-"O 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.50 

No.  2  Ungraded .  . 

Soaked,  2s  .  . 

10s  .  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked .  . 

10s  .  . 


1.06  1.20 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

.65 

No.  2%  . 

. 87  V. 

nominal 

No.  10"  . 

.  3.00 

3.15 

nominal 

2.75 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 65 

.67%  .70 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

. 75 

.75  . 

.86 

No.  10  . 

.  2.50 

2.50  2.75 

2.65 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

. 90 

1.05 

.95  . 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.  1 .25 

1.30 

1.15  . 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.50 

3.90  . 

4.00 

Central 
Low  High 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.70 

2.00 


4.70 

4.40 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

UCCOTASH 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

td.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.85  .85 

td.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90  1.10 

"  riple  No.  2 . 

.80  .95 

WEET  POTATOES 

1  cy..  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.80  . 

No.  2%  . 

1.15  1.20 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

1.00  1.06 

No.  10  . 

4.00  4.26 

i  cy..  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

.87^4  -92^ 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.20  1.30 

No.  16  . 

TOMATOES 

4.26  . 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

nominal 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  2%  . 

nominal 

nominal 

1.35 

1.4214 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

4.50 

4.60 

Kx.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.50  . 

nominal 

.75 

No.  2  . 

.85  . 

.86  .90 

No.  2%  . 

1.25  . 

nominal 

1.15 

No.  lb  . 

3.75  4.00 

nominal 

3.35  . 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.45  .50 

.4714  . 

.65 

No.  2  . 

.77  >4  .80 

.77 1,4  . 

.7714 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.15  1.20 

nominal 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  lb  . 

3.15  3.26 

nominal 

3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.45  .50 

.42^  .46 

No.  10  . 

3.25  . 

3.00  3.25 

3.26 

3.50 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

.4214  . 

.40  .42  Vj 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.00  . 

2.76  3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

.62% 

No.  300  (1314  oz.) . 

.50  .62  V4 

No,  2  (18  oz.) . 

.671/0  . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.70  . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.75  .771/0 

1.55  . 

.70  . 

.70 

.7214 

No.  10 .'. . . . ; . 

3.00  3.25 

nominal 

2.76 

2.85 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.70  .76 

.75  . 

No.  2%  . 

.96  1.06 

No.  10  . 

3.40  3.76 

3.60  . 

Canned  Fruits 


CANNED  FttUltS— Continaed 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% .  .  1.70  _ 

Choice,  No.  2% .  .  1.60  1.65 

Std.,  No.  2% .  .  .  1.40 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  nominal 

Choice,  No.  10 .  .  6.26  6.60 

Std.,  No.  10 .  .  4.60  4.76 

Pie,  No.  10 .  nominal 

Water,  No.  10 .  nominal 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2%. . . 

1.35 

1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

1.65 

1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.30 

1.40 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water  .... 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. 


1.86 

1.90 

1.75 

1.86 

1.60 

1.60 

6.16 

6.26 

5.75 

6.00 

5.25 

3.50 

3.75 

3.60 

4.00 

PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  21/4  . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.46  1.56 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.80  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.76 


.80 

.80 

.86 

.80 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.60 

1.70 

4.25 

6.36 

6.60 

4.25 

6.76 

6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

.62% 

.72% 

.80 

1.07% 

1.62% 

2.06 

2.47% 

4.26 

6.00 

1.60  1.70 

1.66 

7.60  . 

1.66 

6.60  _ 

i.95 

2.06 

2.05 

2.25 

APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

2.75 

.  2.90 

3.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.90 

3.00  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.75 

3.85  . 

.  3.50 

3.76 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.80 

.85  . 

.  .76 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

.  3.26 

No.  2  Std . 

.65 

.72V-  . 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00  . 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  nominal 

%  lb .  2.60  . 

lb .  nominal 

OYSTERS 


APRICOTS 

No.  214,  Fancy . 

No.  214,  Choice... 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water..., 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

Cl  SRRIES 


1.50  1.60 

10.00  . 


1.90  2.05 

1.70  1.75 

1.45  1.55 

6.50  6.75 

5.75  6.00 

5.00  5.25 


1.25 


5.60  6.00 


1.60  1.60 


Std.,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1... 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall. 


Rp'  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 90  1.06  1.00  1.06  1.36  1.40 

Rc  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.25  .  6.00  6.25  6.00  6.26 

R.  \.  Fey.,  No.  2‘/j .  2.60  2.60 

Choice,  No.  2^/4 .  2.40  2.45 

t  d..  No.  21/4 .  2.26  2.30 

1  y..  No.  10 .  9.00  9.20 

(.  .oice.  No.  10 .  8.26  8.60 

t  d..  No.  10 .  7.76  8.00 


Fi  ITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fc;  .  No.  2^4 . 

1  ..  10  . 

GH  PEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  0  . 

No,  2  . 

No,  6  . 

G1  PEFRUIT  JUICE 

No  2  . 

No.  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

GO  SEBERRIES 

Std  No.  2 . 

I  .  10  . 


2.26  2.30 

7.50  7.90 


Florida  Texas 


.92% 

”•'9*7"% 

.90 

1.00 

2.50 

2.85 

2.25 

2.75 

.65 

.75 

.60 

.67% 

1.45 

1.70 

1.46 

1.56 

1.26  1.35 

5.76  6.00 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


^4  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.50 

^  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

y^  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.25 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

. 

^4s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

14s  . 

¥48  . 


Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

1.35 

1.16 

1.25 

2.30 

2.40 

1.50 

1.66 

2.40 

2.70 

.  2.70 

2.90 

.  1.66 

1.76 

.  2.10 

2.16 

.  1.66 

.  .96 

.  2.10 

2.16 

.  1.45 

1.60 

.  1.90 

2.00 

Southern 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

3.26  3.60 

.  11.00 

12.60 

.  6.00 

6.76 

.  4.00 

4.40 

.  10.00 

10.60 

.  6.60 

6.76 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Peerless  Single  Huskers.  Morral  Cream-style 
Corn  Cutters.  Good  condition.  Priced  right.  Address  Box 
A-2503,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Box  Stitcher;  1  Fairbanks  Morse  Sanitary 
Corn  Pump  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  Curtis  Air  Compres¬ 
sor;  1  Welded  Air  Tank  36x72  125  lb.  Pressure;  1  300  gallon 
hot  water  tank;  1  lot  large  pulleys  both  iron  and  steel  split; 
2  10  H.P.  Almond  Right  Angle  drives;  1  5  H.P.  Right  Angle 
drive.  All  machinery  in  good  condition.  The  Roxanna  Canning 
Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Ayars  Universal  Fillers  for  tomatoes,  beans, 
two’s  and  two  and  half  attachments;  1  Monitor  Thomas  Scalder 
and  Washer  with  new  wire  belt;  1  Steam  Pump  4x4x6.  All 
in  good  condition  and  ready  to  run.  Address  Box  A-2539,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  motorized  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher  in  A-1 
condition ;  One  Ayars  7-pocket  tomato  and  bean  filler  attachment. 
Address  Box  A-2540,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales — Motor  Truck,  warehouse  and  industrial 
scales.  All  capacities  and  platform  sizes.  Guai’anteed  for  5 
years.  Liberal  terms.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Scale 
repairs  and  parts  for  all  makes.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  C.  T., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Three  sets  1000  gallon  Kookmore  Coils  and 
Steam  Traps.  These  coils  and  traps  have  been  inspected  and 
tested  by  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  in  the  country  and 
guaranteed  in  A-1  condition.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster,  Style  C,  Model  six, 
for  standard  cans  up  to  and  including  No.  3.  1  heavy  liquid 

pump,  6"  intake,  5"  discharge,  plunger  types,  steam  driven. 
15  Berlin  Chapman  Retort  crates,  hold  4  tiers  No.  2  cans.  All 
above  practically  new,  in  first  class  condition.  The  Demeritt 
Company,  Water  bury,  Vermont. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  tomato  cannery  including  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings  located  in  best  section  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  For  details  address  Box  A-2538, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  site  2  acres  or  more,  artesian  well, 
railroad,  cement  floor  and  chimney  standing  after  fire.  Near 
Cambridge.  Write:  F.  P.  McBriety,  Attorney,  Cambridge, 
Maryland. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAPITAL  TO  INVEST — Am  interested  in  joining  profitable 
business  requiring  capital  for  expansion.  Can  invest  up  to 
$25,000.  Address  Box  A-2544,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery,  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Location 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Applicant  must  have  technical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  practical  experience.  State  all  particulars.  Address 
Box  A-2526,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Large  Canner  in  East  wishes  to  employ  college 
trained  food  chemist  on  full  time  annual  basis.  Give  complete 
particulars  as  to  training,  experience,  and  salary  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2542,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Small  California  canner  needs  pro  ac¬ 
tion  man,  acquainted  with  general  pack,  especially  in  specj'’lty 
pi'oducts,  can  and  glass.  Address  Box  A-2545,  The  Canrmg 
Trade. 


Situation  Wanted 


WANTED  POSITION — Man  as  cook  with  extensive  experi¬ 
ence.  Complete  knowledge  of  packing  fancy  quality  tor'ato 
puree,  catsup,  chili  sauce,  tomato  paste.  Familiar  with  c  r.er 
lines  food  products  and  up-to-date  on  high  grade  jams,  je  es, 
preserves,  fruit  butters,  citrus  marmalades  and  juices. 
reference.  Address  Box  B-2541,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

ContrUmtiona  Welcomed 


WILLING  BUT  CAUTIOUS 

A  man  while  fishing  fell  into  the  water.  A  fellow-fisherman 
rescued  him,  laid  him  on  his  back  and  began  to  think. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the  bystanders.  “Why  don’t  you 
revive  him?” 

“There  are  16  rules  to  revive  drowned  persons,”  said  the 
benevolent  man,  and  I  know  them  all,  but  I  can’t  call  to  mind 
which  comes  first.” 

The  rescued  man  opened  his  eyes  and  said  faintly.  “Is  there 
anything  about  giving  brandy  in  the  rules?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  never  mind  the  other  15.” 

WATCH  MARY 

Mrs.  Nuwed — Mary,  I  think  we’ll  have  boiled  mutton  with 
caper  sauce  for  dinner.  Are  there  any  capers  in  the  house? 

•Mary — No  ma’am. 

Mrs.  Nuwed — Then  go  into  the  garden  and  cut  some. 

SOUNDED  BAD 

Nervous  Woman — If  I  give  you  a  piece  of  pudding  you’ll 
never  return,  will  you? 

Tramp — Well,  lady,  you  know  your  pudding  better  than  I  do. 

ROUND  ABOUT 

“I  say,  old  chap,  didn’t  I  borrow  $5  of  you  last  week?” 

“No,  you  didn’t.” 

“How  careless  of  me.  Could  you  let  me  have  it  now?” 


I  \  5/^  11  ^ I 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


RIVERSIDE  MAHUFACTURIN6  CO..  Murfreesboro.  H.  C. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Douhfe  Cut 


Mortal  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Mortal  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Mortal  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


CURED 

“Join  us  in  a  little  game  of  stud.  Colonel?” 

“Sir,  I  do  not  play  stud.” 

“I  be3  your  pardon,  I  had  an  idea  you  did.” 

“Yes,  I  once  had  that  idea  myself.” 

HIS  WISH  PROBABLE 

They  had  met  at  a  dance,  and  from  the  first  moment  he  knew 
she  was  the  one  girl  for  him.  He  thought  he  might  just  tell 
her. 

“1  could  face  death  dancing  with  you?”  he  breathed. 

“You  probably  will  if  my  husband  sees  you,”  she  answered 
swe.tiy. 

SPEED  UP 

“Really,  Jane,”  said  the  mistress  to  her  new  maid,  “you  are 
(low  !  late  again.  Why  is  it?” 

orry,  mum,”  Jane  replied,  “but  I  can’t  ’elp  it.  I  sleep  so 
dov  ” 

MATHEMATICALLY  SPEAKING 
v(  lo:; — My  half-brother  is  engaged  to  my  wife’s  half-sister. 
Si  ith — And  when  will  they  be  made  one? 

BUGHOUSE  FABLES 
Ji  Ige — What’s  the  charge? 

C  I — Impersonatin’  an  officer.  Your  Honor.  He  took  a  coupla 
lian;  as  from  a  fruit  stand. 

SOMETHING  LOUD 

“I  !i  going  to  give  Aunt  Mamie  these  earrings.” 

“1  it  they’re  too  loud  for  her.” 

“I  't  at  all.  You  forget  Aunt  Mamie’s  deaf.” 

the  :ANNINC  trade  •  July  7,  1941 
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OEflES  WtW 

*  IMPROVES  PROOUCTIOH 


AT  A  MATCHLESS 
LOW  COST 

Actual  performance  records  prove 
that  La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Convey¬ 
or  Belting  wears  longer — resists  heat, 
acid,  grease  and  corrosion  and  keeps 
production  moving  faster  at  lower 
cost.  This  stretchless  belting  grips 
the  friction  drum  tightly — thus  con- 
servingpower,alsoeliminatingcreep- 
ing.  weaving  and  jumping.  Theopen 
mesh  feature  permits  circulation  of 
air  around  products  in  process  and 
speeds  up  sterilizing  with  steam  or 
scalding  water.  It’s  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  belting  available.for  grading,  sort¬ 
ing,  peeling  and  packing  tables, 
scalders,  washers,  cookers,  etc.  Its  perfectly  flat  surface  provides  for  con¬ 
veying  all  types  of  containers,  empty  or  filled. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  in  Galvanized 
Steel  —  Available  any  length  and  practically  any  width  —  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  124  LB  PORTE.  INDMNA 


Wh  ere  To  Buy 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  thai 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

Thie  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  B%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  UMuld  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

*‘The  Original  Grader  Houae” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  (Chemical  C!o.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Caterers  to  Canners 

BALTIMORE,  -  -  MARYLAND 
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12  pockets 


Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  Baby  Foods,  Liquids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Grown  in  the  best  seed  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  of  the  United 
States  by  men  with  years  of 
experience,  and  supported 
by  an  intensive  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  assures  the  high  seed 
value  so  essential  in  putting 
up  a  quality  frozen  pack. 


BLOOD  TELLS 


Alderman 


Rogers 
No.  95 


Thomas 

Laxton 


308  W.  WAS11I^(;T0^  liLVI). 
BRKKDERS  &  GROW  EKS  •  PEAS 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
BEANS  •  SW  EET  CORN 


a 

